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CHAPTER I. 

DANGEROUS KINDNESS. 

CoMRiE was curious to ascertain from 
Annie the nature and result of her inter- 
view with Angus. That something im- 
portant had occurred he was assured by 
the sparkle of enthusiasm in her eyes, which 
had been lately so dull, by the flush on her 
cheeks, which had been so pale, and by the 
decision of her step, which had been so 
slow and heavy. 

This transformation gratified him, for 
he had become really anxious about her 
sorrowful condition ; and as usual he took 
all the credit of the improvement to him- 
self, for the wisdom and generosity with 
which he had consented to permit her to 
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see the discarded lover. His simple vanity 
was ready to seize upon, and be pleased 
with, anything that flattered his disposition, 
his wisdom, or his cunning. 

He was not quite so well pleased, how- 
ever, when, instead of responding to his 
eager inquiries — which were made in the 
presence of Mrs Forbes and Susan — Annie, 
with lips tightly closed, proceeded to re- 
move her shawl and bonnet, and did not 
speak. 

^ Are you deaf, or are you feared to tell 
the truth ? ' he exclaimed petulantly, irri- 
tated by her silence. 

^Fm not afraid to tell you anything,' 
she answered with a shade of spleen, as 
she threw down her things ; * but it's not 
easy to speak before everybody.' 

Mrs Forbes tossed her head, but made 
no sign of an intention to leave the room. 

^ My certy, you're grown unco particu- 
lar,' exclaimed Susan, with an indignant 
sniff, and flouncing towards the door. 

^Bide where your are, Susan,' cried 
Annie ; ^ you have a right to hear it, and 
I did not mean that I would not speak. 
There's nothing to hide and little to tell. 
What has passed between Angus and me 
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to-day just comes to this, that I know now 
we have wrought more harm than we are 
ever like to mend.' 

^ What winna stand mending isna worth 
minding/ commented Susan, snappishly. 

^ I never wronged any man/ said the 
miller, sharply, and trying to conceal the 
awkwardness he felt ; ^ and lUl no be called 
in question by a daughter of mine. A fine 
use the lad has made of your meeting, to 
turn you against your father.' 

^ I'm not questioning anything you 
have done, father,' answered Annie, sin- 
cerely, although inconsistently; ^and I 
would not have listened to an ill word 
about you from anybody. I know that 
you did all for the best, although it has 
turned out to be for the worst.' 

^ I canna see that it's for the worst. I 
have kept you from linking yourself to a 
lad that's no able to make saut to his por- 
ridge, and you have won clear of Bal- 
quherrie that you didna like. The fact of 
the matter is, I think you have reason to 
be thankful to me and to Providence that 
you have been saved from a bargain you 
would have rued a' your days.' 

^ I wish I could be thankful, then, since 
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you think I ought to be/ she said ob- 
stinately. 

* Oh, ye'U be thankful enough when 
you get another lad, and there's plenty of 
them waiting for you,' he replied, with his 
grin, which made a circle of wrinkles round 
his eyes and left his mouth quite still. 

She gave him a look full of pain and of 
surprise that he could even attempt to jest 
about a subject which had been the source 
of so much sorrow to her. 

^ You cannot feel what folk are saying 
about us, or you would not take it so easy,' 
she said bitterly. 

His grin disappeared, and he rattled 
some coppers in his pocket violently. 

^ There's nobody can say anything ill 
about me, and if anybody's trying to do 
it, just let me ken wha it is, and I'll let 
them hear about it.' 

* You'll not make matters any better 
by causing more steer than there is already. 
What folk tell looks ower true, for they 
just say that we turned our backs on Angus 
and his mother as soon's misfortune came 
to them, and that I was well served when 
Balquherrie cast me off.' 

^ Wha says that ? ' roared the miller. 
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stung to the quick of his vain nature. 

* There's no one in particular who says 
it, and I'm not going to tell you how it 
came to my ears. But it's in your power 
to prove it a lie, as far as Angus is con- 
cerned, by showing yourself ready to help 
him, now that he needs help more than 
ever he did.' 

There was a good deal of resolution 
in her manner, and there was something 
sly too. Although it had not been pre- 
meditated, she had approached her object 
in the way which was most likely to in- 
fluence her father. 

* I have no ill will against the lad. I 
have told him that, and I have offered him 
and his mother both, siller if they needed 
it. What more could a man do ? ' 

^ You'll have to do more, father.' 

^ What more — what does he need — 
What ails him ? ' 

^ That's just what you'll have to leave 
me to find out ; for he would not tell his 
mother and he would not tell me what was 
wrong. But you'll have to let me find it 
out, and then promise that you'll help me 
to put him right again.' 

She spoke with earnest warmth, and 
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Comrie was a little bewildered; for al- 
though his indignation at being looked 
upon as a bad fellow, when he had so long 
enjoyed the reputation of being a good 
one, was potent enough to move him at 
the moment to any act of generosity, he 
was still too doggedly resolved to adhere 
to his interdict of the marriage of his 
daughter to Angus, to commit himself to 
the extent of yielding on that point. 

*If there's anything the matter with 
him that we can mend, let him speak out ; 
if he doesna we needna fash ourselves about 
him, and I dinna see what good you can 
do by meddling with his affairs, except to 
give folk another handle for their clishma- 
clavers.' 

* I reckon she'll no heed for that, if she 
can make it up with her auld lad again,' 
said Mrs Forbes with a pawky smile. 

^ ^ You're quite right in one sense, Jess,' 
cried Annie, flushing and indignant; ^I 
would not care what anybody thought if 
aught that it was in my power to do could 
better him. I'm not seeking to hide that, 
but I have no notion of marrying him. 
My father is still against that, and Angus 
has told me himself— cruel as it was for 
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him to tell and for me to hear — that there 
can never be anything between us now.' 

^ Then I would think more of myself 
than to caper at his heels, if he was the 
best man that ever stepped in shoe-leather,' 
retorted the widow, 

* Folk aye haud their heads high when 
walking doon a brae,' interjected Susan, 
who, although not pleased with Annie, 
objected to the censorship of Mrs Forbes 
as the one having the least right to the 
position. 

^ Will you haud your chat ? ' inter- 
rupted Comrie ; * when a'body speaks nae- 
body hears, and I want to ken exactly 
what Annie's meaning.' 

^ I'm sure I was only speaking for her 
good,' said Mrs Forbes, resuming her or- 
dinarily meek expression, but darting a 
spiteful glance at her elder sister. 

^ You all keep on speaking for my good 
and making me as sick of the world as 
though you were speaking for my harm. 
Don't drive me too hard, father, for there 
is not pith enough left in me to hold up 
much longer. I have tried to do your bid- 
ding when my heart was sorest set against 
it, and when I felt that you sought more 
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from me than you should have done if 
you cared for my peace, I have tried not 
to complain through it all, but I have been 
weary enough to wish myself at the bot- 
tom of the dam.' 

She spoke with tears glistening in her 
eyes, and there was a dash of anger in the 
resignation of her tone which indicated 
how close she was to the verge of desperate 
revolt. The hearers were not sensitive 
people, but in their various ways they 
were impressed by her words and bearing. 

* It has not been my fault but your own 
if things have not come about as they 
should have done,' said the father with 
irritation and some awkwardness, as he 
began to tie knots on his handkerchief and 
to beat the table with them to maintain 
the appearance of indifference which he 
did not feel ; * but if there's anything that 
will better you, and if it's in reason, I'll do 
it for you. But what I said to Angus Lamb 
on the night of the roup I stick by now.' 

^ I want to better him if it can be done, 
and it's as much for your credit as for 
mine that we should try to do something 
for him ' — (this resolutely). 

Comrie was in the position of a man 
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who is persuaded to perform an act which 
he would rather not perform, and who is 
yet too much afraid of the prejudice which 
a refusal would create to sajr decisively 
*no.^ Consequently he shuflBied with the 
subject and temporized. 

^ He has no claim on me that I ken o', 
to oblige me to lift a finger for him, and 
he should not have any claim on you. 
Hows'ever, I'se think about it if you'll let's 
ken what he needs.' 

* I'll tell you in two or three days.' 

^ Aweel, whenever you're ready I'll see 
about it, and for the present I want to 
hear nothing more on the subject from any 
of you.' 

He went out and took a walk down by 
the lade, ostensibly to see how a herd of 
cattle fared in one of the ley fields, but in 
reality to ruminate on the perversity of 
human affairs which developed so unhap- 
pily a course of conduct adopted with the 
simple view of benefiting his family. He 
had been suddenly made aware that his 
neighbours regarded him as a sort of 
tyrant and oppressor of the unfortunate, 
when he had been consoling himself with 
the thought that he appeared in the light 
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of a victim and was sympathized with ac- 
cordingly. It was the severest blow he 
had ever received, and he was the more 
wrathful under the pain of it by reason of 
a dim perception that it would have been 
well if he had acted diflferently. / . 

But this did not induce him to enter- 
tain kindlier feelings towards Angus : he 
was disposed rather to attribute to him the 
whole cause of his annoyance and of the 
scandal which prevailed. 

^ Nasty beggars/ he muttered with 
spleen, reflecting on the condolence which 
had been offered him, * to say ae thing to 
a man's face and miscall him ahint his 
back. But I'll gar some of them loup or 
I'm done.' 

He was a chagrined and irritable man 
for several days after. 

Annie was well pleased by the result of 
the conversation with her father, for she 
imagined that he had shown signs of a dis- 
position to regard Angus with less harsh- 
ness than formerly. She was mistaken; 
but not knowing that, she found herself 
busy speculating upon the probabilities of 
a reconciliation with as much ardour as if 
Angus had never said a word about the 
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impossibility of such an event, and as if 
she had not mourned over the necessity of 
casting the hope of it out from her mind. 

It was only a brief day-dream, which 
was quickly dispelled by the remembrance 
of the dark terrible words with which he 
had prayed her to forget him. That 
brought her up sharply to the task she had 
undertaken, to find out the cause of his 
sorrow and to render him what relief her 
devotion might be able to devise. 

She felt very weak in the first moments 
of solitary reflection, when the difficulties 
to be overcome before any assistance could 
be offered to him presented themselves in 
one huge group. They appeared to be 
only the more insurmountable by reason 
that the first and chief one, as she thought, 
might have been removed so easily by 
himself if he had only given her his con- 
fidence. 

His denial of that confidence was vex- 
atious to a degree, for the full confession 
she had made of the motives which had 
actuated her during their separation, she 
felt, ought to have won from him a similar 
avowal. But she determined to attribute 
his reticence to the cause he had assigned, 

TOL. lU. 2 
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namely, the desire to spare her pain ; and 
immediately she experienced a spasm of 
jealousy, for what could there be in his 
career that would afflict her so much as the 
loss of his perfect trust, save the knowledge 
that the report of his fickleness was true? 

His silence when she had put the 
question to him was a powerful argument 
in favour of the surmise that he had been 
false ; but the agony he had displayed in 
parting with her, whilst he had tried to 
conceal it, was a still more powerful argu- 
ment that whatever might be the reason of 
his strange conduct he had not been false 
to his love. 

Suppositions, vain, pointless, and im- 
probable, crowded so upon her that weary 
hours passed before she could clear her 
mind of its confusion and obtain even a 
faint outline of the course before her. 

At last, however, she began to under- 
stand what she must do. First, she was to 
put away all jealous thoughts; and next, 
she was to resolve that all her efforts on 
his behalf should be made with no selfish 
desire or hope that the result might be a 
happy reunion in the future, but with the 
pure impulse to render good service to one 
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who was in her eyes worthy of it, seeking 
no gain save that of seeing him restored to 
happiness. 

She was too simple and too sincere to 
discover how impossible it was to separate 
from love, hope, which is as much a part 
of it as the eye is of the brain. She thought 
of nothing beyond the satisfaction of res- 
cuing him from his present despair. Be- 
sides, his declaration that she must forget 
him, with a slight feeling of offended pride 
that he should have persisted in it, and the 
continued opposition of her father, formed 
a barrier sufficiently strong to preclude any 
revival of the old hope — at least so far as 
she was conscious of it. 

She felt much more composed than she 
had been for many days after arriving at a 
conclusion as to what she was to do ; and, 
with an element of her father's practical 
nature, she turned at once to the considera- 
tion of the question how she was to do it. 

Money, she was certain, was at the bot- 
tom of the trouble. By dint of arguing 
with herself, and having no opponent, she 
became convinced that nothing else could 
be at the bottom of it, and she had a little 
plan by which she hoped to effect a cure — 
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that was, by her father's help. But she 
must first make sure that this was the root 
of the evil, and as she was unable to achieve 
that object herself she determined to em- 
ploy agents. 

With wonderful cunning, as she thought, 
with a sort of childish pleasure in the midst 
of a woman's pain, she hit upon two agents 
who were the most likely to eflFect the dis- 
covery, and who would not refuse to serve 
her. 

The first was Mr Forsyth, the friend 
and counsellor of Angus in all his diffi- 
culties. He would be certain to know 
much of the position of aflFairs, and he 
would be able to learn the rest if any man 
could learn it. 

The second was her brother Matthew, 
who, although somewhat rough, and too 
much occupied with horses and cattle, or, 
in his leisure hours, with his gun, dogs, 
and fishing tackle — for which he found use 
in mysterious ways — to pay much attention 
to his sisters, was still a kindly fellow at 
the core. 

He had many a time stood between 
Annie and Susan's carpings, or the sly jibes 
of Mrs Forbes, which were much less easily 
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borne ; and in sundry boorish but gener- 
ous ways, he had shown more genuine 
sympathy for her since Balquherrie's dis- 
appearance than any one else had done. 
He cursed the laird roundly, and threat- 
ened to give him such a lesson in morals 
whenever he met him as would serve for a 
lifetime. Finding that this had not much 
eflfect in soothing her, he proffered various 
gifts and promised others ^ when the fair 
came round,' with all the simple good 
nature of a school-boy trying to coax a 
school-girl into a kindly humour. 

He would be able to report what ru- 
mours were afloat, and he would be a faith- 
ful messenger, if she should need one. 
Accordingly without delay she besought 
his co-operation. 

He was quite ready to serve her ; but 
when she mentioned the name of the per- 
son in whose interest she was labouring, he 
drew back. 

^You're not going to have anything 
ado with him again ? ' he asked gruffly. 

She answered by a full explanation of 
all that she proposed to do ; and gave as 
her reason that she desired to remedy what 
harm she might have done to Angus. 
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* Well, if there's no other way to con- 
tent you, I'll do whatever you like,' he said 
at length ; but it was evident that the task 
was not to his liking. 

His consent satisfied her, however, and 
after repeating to him in precise terms the 
nature of the information she required, she 
bade him, on his next visit to the village, 
ask Mr Forsyth to call at Comrie. 

In this way she laid the train without 
any foreboding of the mine it was to fire. 
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CHAPTER II. 



QUICKSANDS. 



DuBiNG the next three or four days 
Annie was more like her old self than she 
had been for months. Susan was amazed 
and pleased, although she sniffed con- 
temptuously at her, to observe her revived 
interest in the household aflfairs. Mrs 
Forbes looked on with a sort of mischiev- 
ous curiosity to detect the meaning of the 
transformation. 

With the vivacity of one who has been 
some time absent from home, Annie re- 
sumed those duties which had been for a 
period withdrawn from her, and which 
latterly she had possessed neither the 
strength nor the inclination to discharge. 
She baked bannocks gleefully, she churned 
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briskly and successfully, and all the while 
she was watching for the appearance of the 
banker, or for a sign from Matthew to in- 
timate that he had tidings for her. 

On the fifth day Matthew brought his 
first news. Angus had gone away from 
the place, it was supposed with the inten- 
tion of emigrating to Jamaica or America. 

Gone ! a second time — perhaps never 
to come back — and without one word to 
her when he had half promised that he 
would send her some message! It was 
cruel of him, and it was as singular as it 
was cruel, Annie thought. 

A shadow seemed to fall athwart her 
mind — a vague doubt that there was some- 
thing underneath all this, more dismal than 
her worst suspicions had approached. And 
yet it did not occur to her that it would be 
well to cease the pursuit of one who was 
so plainly fleeing from all her kindness. 
She felt angry at this new slight, and her 
heart was sore. But, withal, the woman's 
devotion caught at a straw, and the hope 
that she might save the ungrateful lover 
from exile prompted her to proceed in the 
teeth of disappointment and of coldness 
equal to disdain. 
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She despatched Matthew in search of 
Mr Forsyth ; but the banker had gone to 
the north on business, and was not expected 
home for a week. 

Annie's sad mood began to assert itself 
again ; her step became slow, and her coun- 
tenance dull, save when lit by an expression 
of excitement at the sound of an approach- 
ing gig. Then it became duller than ever 
when the vehicle passed the door, or only 
brought some one to see her father about 
grist or cattle. 

At the earliest opportunity she visited 
Mrs Lamb, who received her with such a 
curious manner — stern almost to aversion, 
and yet mingled with a species of fear and 
pain — that Annie was quite bewildered, and 
ready to cry with sheer vexation that she 
was so incapable of penetrating the mys- 
teries which surrounded her, or of finding 
any one who could sympathize with the 
struggle she was undergoing. 

The very persons she was doing her 
utmost to aid seemed to be the unkindest 
of any. 

Mrs Lamb confirmed the tidings of her 
son's intention to emigrate, and hoped that 
by this time he was fairly on the sea. He 
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had no thought of returning to Abbotskirk, 
and she prayed that no ill wind would ever 
blow him back. 

All this was said with as much austerity 
as if he had been an enemy and not her 
own son. 

* Dinna think any more about him/ the 
mother cried at last, with a half-suppressed 
sob ; ^ he's awa, and the less you ken about 
him the better it'll be for you and me. 
Dinna come here again if you can help it ; 
you were ower close till his heart no to 
make me wae at sight of you, with the 
thought of him and all that he has lost.' 

Annie could make no reply to that, for, 
harsh as the words were, there was a ten- 
derness in the woman's voice which was all 
the more affecting because it was so unusual. 

She went home, hopeless; she felt al- 
most as if she had been maintaining a long 
contest with fate, and had only now become 
conscious of how puny all her might was 
in such a strife. She had no desire to pro- 
secute her scheme further, since it's success 
would avail nothing. 

But the train she had lighted burnt on 
without her help or wish — ^it was already 
beyond her control. 
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Mr Forsyth arrived at last, and he easily- 
arranged to see Annie in private. The 
pale and worn look of the girl struck this 
genial old friend as even more marked than 
on the day appointed for the bridal from 
which she had been so unexpectedly re- 
leased. 

^ I have news for you, Annie,' he said, 
drawing his chair near her, and taking her 
hand ; ^ but you are not so eager to hear it 
as I dare say you would have been when 
you sent Matthew up for me.' 

^ What is the news, sir ? ' she asked, 
with eyes fixed on the floor. 

^ I have seen Angus.' 

She started slightly, and the hand he 
held trembled ; but the eyes were not 
raised. 

' Where ? ' (in a sort of gasping 
whisper). 

^ In Aberdeen.' 

' Then he's not away yet ? ' and she 
lifted her head quickly, her eyes glistening 
with sudden hope. 

' Not yet ; but he is hourly expecting 
his regiment to take ship for the Indies.' 

' His regiment ! ' (shrinking and as- 
tounded). 
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^ Yes ; his regiment. He has enlisted, 
like a harebrained fool as he is ; but I'm 
sorry for him.' 

^ Oh, it has just been a craze he's had,' 
she cried excitedly; ^you can buy him 
off; my father will advance whatever is 
needed.' 

^ It's no use,' answered Mr Forsyth 
gravely. ^ I would have done that myself ; 
but he refuses to have his freedom even as 
a gift.' 

^ Refuses ! ' 

^Yes; and, what is more, he refused 
every offer I could make to him as stub- 
bornly as an unshod colt rears against a 
bridle. He made me angry with him at 
last, and I would have left him without 
caring a bodle what came of him, if it had 
not been that something of his kinder 
nature was roused by my anger, and he 
came after me, dragged me back into the 
room — we were sitting in a change-house — 
and asked me to forgive him, and not to 
part ill friends.' 

The banker took off his spectacles, and 
began to polish the glasses vigorously with 
his handkerchief 

^ It was because he had no prospect — 
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because he did not know what he was to 
do, that he refused ; but — ' 

' No ; that could not be it ; for what 
angered me most at him was that I offered 
him, with Lord Kingower's leave — his lord- 
ship was highly pleased with the report of 
his management in Ireland — I offered him 
at his own rent the Balnamains farm^ with 
the loan of what might be needed to stock 
it. There never was such another opening 
for a steady and willing lad ; but he would 
have none of it.' 

' Surely he had some reason for not 
taking such an offer ? ' 

' Oh ay, he had a reason, as ridiculous 
as the rest of his conduct. He said it came 
too late — as if I would not have made it 
sooner if it had been in my power. It 
came too late, he said ; he was too much 
in my debt already, and he would accept 
favour at the hands of no man but me — 
he's as proud as Lucifer, and some more, I 
think, poor lad. He was bound for foreign 
parts, he went on raving, and he would not 
turn back though the whole country was 
offered him. What could I do with a man 
in that dafb humour ? I tried all ways 
with him and all persuasions, but he just 
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pressed my arm and shook his head, as 
solemn as an auld craw dighting his neb.' 

Mr Forsyth polished his glasses with 
renewed vigour. 

Annie was silent; one hand covered 
her eyes, the other rested on her bosom as 
if to hide the emotions which were throb- 
bing wildly within it. When she spoke, her 
voice was husky and faint. 

^ Did you speak about me ? ' 

^ You may be sure of that, for I used 
every inducement that could tempt him 
back to his senses. But at your name he 
just turned away his head for a minute, 
and syne roared to the guidwife to fetch 
another mutchkin.' 

' Was that all ? ' 

^ No ; for I thought I had got the whip- 
hand of him at last ; so I spoke of you 
again, and then he begged me for God's 
sake to hold my tongue or I would drive 
him clean mad — and, on my soul, he look- 
ed like it at the minute. The upshot of it 
was, that I had to leave him to his own 
course, though it was much against my 
will.' 

^ Did he send me no message — not one 
word or token ? ' (with subdued anguish). 
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* No ; but he said he would have sent 
you one if it had not been that he thought 
you would be happier if you never heard 
of him again.' 

Annie's head suddenly dropped on her 
knees, and she sobbed outright with so 
much violence that Mr Forsyth was alarmed 
by the prospect of a fit of convulsions. He 
did not know whether to call her sisters or 
to allow her grief to exhaust itself; and, 
unable to decide what to do, he kept pat- 
ting her on the shoulder and muttering con- 
fused assurances that ^it would all come 
right in the end.' 

Her mind had been so dazed by the 
combined pangs of one who is left utterly 
desolate, and who is filled with unintel- 
ligible presentiments as to the cause of the 
desertion — and she had restrained her tears 
so long that this uncontrollable outburst 
was a relief as great as a shower of rain in 
midsummer to the parched earth. And it 
was as brief; for presently she began to 
wipe her eyes, and, ashamed of this display 
of feeling, gasped out a feeble apology for it. 

^ Never heed me,' said the banker kind- 
ly, and much relieved by her recovery; 
' never heed me ; greet awa, if it does you 
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any good. Fm as vexed as you are nearly, 
and would greet myself with rage at him, 
if I could.' 

^ I doubt he has taken his misfortune 
more to heart than he should have done,' 
she faltered, doing her best to speak col- 
lectedly ; ' and it's partly my blame, 
though I was trying to do what would be 
most for his advantage. I was wrong may- 
be, but I could not help it. I did not know 
what else to do, and, oh. Mister Forsyth, 
he'll hate me for it.' 

^ If he does, may he be hanged ; but, 
no, you need not fear that. He's mad 
enough in all conscience, but he's not so 
mad as to think of you otherwise than as 
the good kind lassie you are — in fact, he 
said as much.' 

^ Did he say that ' (looking at him with 
tearful anxiety)? 

' Ay did he ; and it was one of the 
things that puzzled me most with him. 
Just before we parted he stared me straight 
in the een, and says he, in the drollest 
way I ever heard anybody speak, for while 
there was downright lunacy in his looks, 
there was common sense and kindliness in 
the motive of his words — ^^ You think me 
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a crazy loon," says he, " and so I am ; but 
for all that I appreciate your friendship and 
Annie's goodness — the Lord knows how 
glad I would be to do anything that would 
please either of you — if I dared." 

^ If he dared — ^what did he mean by 
that ? ' (trembling whilst she asked the 
question). 

' It beats me to guess what he could 
mean, and he would not explain. All that 
he would say was that he hoped to be far 
at sea before I got home, and that maybe 
I would yet come to think the place well 
shot of him.' 

^ Then his ship will have sailed by this 
time ? ' 

' It's two or three days at sea, I expect. 
I cannot make him out at all ; if he had 
been in dudgeon with you, or you with 
him, I could have understood his reasons 
for listing in a regiment under marching 
orders. But instead of being spited against 
you, as he might have been, you know, 
even when made aware of your motives — 
instead of that, he seems to think more ot 
you than ever. I cannot make him out.' 

Annie could not make him out either ; 
but the warning he had given her to forget 
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him, and which his mother had repeated, 
seemed to obtain a still darker meaning 
in the light of every new phase of his 
conduct. 

^ I cannot stay any longer,' proceeded 
Mr Forsyth, after a pause ; ^ I'll come over 
on Wednesday or Thursday and give you 
the news — maybe I'll be able to tell you 
then the date on which he sailed. By-the- 
by, Pitnafour was asking for you to-day.' 

* Has he heard from ' 

She stopped abruptly, as if unable to 
pronounce the name, or afraid that the 
inquiry might be misconstrued. 

' From Balquherrie, you mean,' con- 
tinued Forsyth. ^ No ; and that was his 
principal reason for calling on me. It 
seems that neither the factor, nor the 
servants in the house, nor any of the laird's 
friends have heard a word from him or 
about him. Sir Andrew has been thinking 
for several days back that our first notion 
was the right one after all, and that some 
mischief has befallen Balquherrie. It's 
possible enough that after he gave Benjie 
the letter you got, and that satisfied us for 
the time-being of his safety, he may have 
missed his foot on the road home and 
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tumbled into some hole or another.' 

^ But he would have been found before 
this ' (shuddering) ^ if that were the case, 
unless he had gone off the road.' 

'That's just what Sir Andrew thinks 
may have happened, and so he's going to 
have search made about the place, unless 
he has news of him by the end of the week. 
But I'll likely be able to tell you more 
when I see you again.' 

With sundry friendly counsels for her 
to be careful of herself, and not to brood 
too much on the fugitive Angus, Mr For- 
syth took his leave. 

Now that she was alone, Annie did not 
give vent to her excitement in either sobs 
or tears. She remained a long while mo- 
tionless, with an affrighted expression on 
her face, staring into space like one who 
sees a hideous spectre that is invisible to 
other eyes. 

Without any conscious effort of her 
mind, without even the power to trace the 
chain of ideas by which the association 
had been formed, she connected the strange 
conduct of Angus Lamb with the mys- 
terious disappearance of Balquherrie. 

What might be the precise relation of 
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the two circumstances which persistently 
stood side by side in her mental vision, she 
could not determine ; but she was horrified 
by the conclusion to which specidation led 
her. She shrank from it as something too 
ghastly for thought to dwell upon. Still 
it haunted her, and she had no power to 
elude it. 

Matthew found her. 

^ I say, Annie,' he said in a loud whis- 
per that startled her into attention ; ^ I 
have roused the game.' 

^What game?' she asked, staring at 
him vacantly. 

^ The game you set me on. The Deil 
kens something about Angus; but he's a 
canny beggar, and he says you'd better no 
fash yourself about him, but just let sleep- 
ing dogs lie.' 

^ He's quite right,' she said, eagerly, 
' and I don't want to hear anything more 
about him.' 

^ But I do,' answered Matthew gruffly ; 
' there's some fun in it whatever it is, and 
I'm not going to be crossed in the chase. 
I'm going up the Darroch with the Deil 
to-night ; I have two bottles of whisky to 
take with me, and I'll have it out of the 
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auld beggar if whisky's good for aught.' 
She attempted to dissuade him, but he 
turned away from her with a loud laugh at 
his anticipated sport. 
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Ar ri^*. sfrer ^ e-bircer bad been read 
as n ^v- and ancr C-cirie bddl made his 
ryml ot the •rv.xm* ^> iee thai all was 
li^r, 3I:irrhew went xip^jsairs to his bed- 
room. 

He took off his boot^ and flnng them 
down with ramecessarv violence* as if to 
assure wakefnl ears that he was really pre- 
paring for bed. Bat his dishabiliment 
proceeded no further. Remaining quiet 
for a few minutes, he became satisfied by 
the Hilence which prevailed that his father 
had gone to sleep ; as for the other mem- 
bers of the household, he was indifferent. 
Tfu5y were all aware of the nocturnal 
cxploitn in which he indulged, and not 
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recognizing much harm — if any— in them, 
good-naturedly became his accomplices by 
holding their tongues. 

From under his bed he drew two bot- 
tles, one of which he placed in each of the 
side pockets of his coat. He picked up 
his boots, blew out the light, and stepped 
stealthily down-stairs. He concealed these 
expeditions from his father, not because he 
was conscious of wrong-doing, but because, 
with the too common want of confidence 
between parent and child, he hid most of 
his pleasures from him. The present sport 
he was especially careful to keep secret 
from him, because his father had a sensible, 
although often an unreasonably expressed, 
objection to late hours ; and Matthew feared 
the possibility of information being for- 
warded to the ' Bailie.' 

The latter personage — who was not the 
municipal dignitary of the same appellation, 
but the water-bailiff — was Matthew's par- 
ticular enemy, just as the gamekeeper was 
at other seasons. He had no animosity to 
the man, and was ready to give him a 
dram with goodwill whenever he encoun- 
tered him on free ground ; but he was at 
deadly feud with the office. At the same 
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time, the existence of the Bailie added a 
relish to the sport which he missed on the 
occasions when proprietors gave him per- 
mission to shoot or fish at will. 

It was not that he had any radical 
theory on the subject ; he never bothered 
himself about the game laws ; and all he 
knew of them was that they rendered it 
necessary for a sportsman to keep out of 
the way of bailies and keepers, unless he 
happened to be taking his enjoyment under 
favour. Matthew liked the fun and ex- 
citement of the thing, and the danger 
attending it was a chief element of its at- 
traction. He had not the faintest impres- 
sion that there was anything criminal about 
it, although he was aware that poachers 
were frequently sent to prison. 

During the day he had oiled the hinges 
of the outer door, so that he opened it now 
without noise ; and leaving it on the latch 
— a common habit in the district — he 
slipped round to the back of the house. 
There he halted to pull on his boots ; and 
that done he strode across the court to the 
stable. 

The loft of the stable was used as a 
bothy, entrance to which was obtained by 
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a narrow stone staircase and through a 
window rather than a doorway. The 
stairs were built against the exterior wall, 
and were unguarded by anything in the 
shape of a railing, so that an unsteady man 
had every opportunity to roll over the side 
and break his neck if he miscalculated the 
position of the entrance. 

Inside, the sloping roof rendered it 
impossible for a man of average height to 
stand upright anywhere except in the 
middle of the floor. On either side was 
a series of boxes formed with rough planks, 
brown with age, and these were the sleep- 
ing bunkers of all the unmarried men em- 
ployed about* the place. The floor was a 
playground for rats, which were, however, 
too well fed to work more mischief than to 
nibble holes in the garments of the sleepers. 
Such was the bothy, and it was not the 
worst specimen of its kind. 

Matthew advanced to the foot of the 
stairs and whistled. The signal had been 
expected, for presently he was joined by a 
swack youth of about eighteen years, who 
carried a couple of long salmon-spears. A 
brief greeting and the two stepped out ra- 
pidly in the direction of Dundarroch Wood. 
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The night was moonless, but not dark. 
Stars were shining clearly, and the sky, 
although slightly hazy, reflected light 
enough to render objects fairly distin- 
guishable within a few yards' distance. 
The plantations formed one black mass, 
with a wavy outline against the sky, and 
the farmsteads rose like dark patches on 
the horizon. The hills loomed over all, 
like great shadows in a mist. The wind 
was keenly penetrating; the ground was 
hard and* frosty; but the smart pace at 
which Matthew and his companion pro- 
ceeded warmed them, sending the blood 
through their veins with a generous glow 
of health and exhilaration. * 

They turned into the wood near Ben- 
jie's cot, and although the light was dimin- 
ished by the overhanging branches they 
scarcely slackened their pace. They soon 
came in view of the glancing flame of a 
fire, which scattered the gloom of the 
wood, and filled the space it irradiated 
with fantastic shapes. Trunks and branches 
of trees, under the influence of light and 
shadow, assumed the most grotesque forms 
of woodland gnomes and elfin sprites that the 
imagination of the observers could devise. 
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They approached the hut whence the 
light proceeded; and Matthew, thrusting 
his head in at the low doorway, beheld 
Jock Galbraith seated on a log, in the 
midst of flame and smoke. 

The grimy features of the old soldier, 
his glittering eyes, tattered garments, and 
peculiar surroundings, presented a picture 
wild enough to awe a stranger to his habits 
and nature, and to justify his nickname of 
the Deil. At present, however, there was 
nothing diabolic in his occupation, weird 
as his appearance might be. The fire, 
which had been recently replenished with 
a pile of dry fagots, hissed, flamed, and 
scattered its sparks around him, while the 
cabin, notwithstanding the vent-hole in 
the roof and the open doorway, was so full 
of smoke that it might have been thought im- 
possible for any ordinary mortal to breathe 
in it. Jock was complacently engaged fill- 
ing a short black cutty pipe with tobacco, 
insensible to the discomforts of his abode. 

^ Hallo,' shouted Matthew, as loudly as 
if he had been half a mile away. 

^ Hallo,' rejoined the Deil, undisturbed 
in his occupation, ' come ben, there's room 
enough for you.' 
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^ Let's be jogging at once. I'll choke if 
I come in.' 

^ No fear of you, man ; it's no reek will 
do that turn for ye.' 

On that assurance Matthew crawled 
into the place, calling to his companion 
Patie to follow, and immediately produced 
one of his bottles'. 

^ Here, take a dram and dinna hinder 
sport by keeping us here,' he said. 

' Hurry nae man's cattle,' answered the 
Deil, eagerly clutching the bottle, and, 
taking a big gulp of the liquor, swallowing 
with it the half of his customary ^ here's 
to ye.' 

After the second gulp he passed the 
bottle to Patie and drew breath. 

^ Hech, that's the right sort ' (with in- 
tense gratification); ^I have not had a 
taste since morning, and you may birstle 
the hair off your head with fires, but they 
winna warm the stamack like a drap 
whisky. That sets the blood dancing in a 
minute like the water of a full dam when 
the sluice is drawn. Is there any more ? ' 

^ Another bottle ' (handing the first 
back to the Deil). 

' Capital ' (taking another draught, and 
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then with some regret): ^but what'Il we 
do when that's done ? ' 

^ Go home,' said Matthew. 

^ That's all we can do, but we'se make 
the most of it while we hae't ; ' and in 
illustration of his idea of making the most 
of it^ he threatened to empty the bottle 
before rising. 

Matthew regretted that he had not pro- 
vided himself with a larger supply ; for he 
began to doubt that he had not brought 
sujBicient to make his friend as confidential 
as he wished him to be. 

^ Have you seen the bailie ? ' he queried, 
examining the heads of his spears. 

^Ay; he's awa up the water as far's 
the auld tower, and that'll take him three 
hours any way — longer if he stops on the 
road. He's safe out of the gate, and here 
are the roots ' (holding up a small bundle 
of fir-roots), ^as dry as corn just off the 
kiln, and as full of roset as an egg's full of 
meat.' 

Matthew handled the roots critically, 
whilst Jock lit his pipe. Then the three 
crawled out of the hut, and the owner 
of it blocked the entrance with three 
boards, against which he rolled a couple 
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of large stones to keep them steady. 

The party marched briskly towards the 
water. The Deil was in fine spirits, and 
gossiped blithely about Quatre Bras, 
Waterloo, ^Boney,' and Wellington, tell- 
ing some of his old stories with refreshing 
variations. He sang snatches of songs — 
some of them of a character that would 
have horrified much less particular persons 
than Mr Fraser — and whistled sundry 
martial airs, to the sound of which he had 
marched into battle. 

Matthew was eager to sustain this 
humour, for it promised to gratify the 
curiosity which for once rendered the 
sport he was bent on a secondary object. 

Patie grinned and guffawed at the 
stories, and felt something of a military 
spirit stir within him as he kept pace with 
the Deil, and beheld the soldier's life only 
as one of wild frolic. But, despite the 
warlike ardour which the influence of the 
old red-coat inspired, Patie began to feel 
his heart sink a little as they approached 
Dundarroch brig. 

The legend of the murdered cadger 
recurred to him, and he began to watch 
timidly for any sign of the ghost which was 
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reputed to haunt the place after nightfall. 

Matthew was similarly aflfected, al- 
though not to the same extent. He was, 
however, glad when they had crossed the 
bridge without any supernatural interfer- 
ence. 

They proceeded in the direction of the 
linn, which was loudly roaring down the 
crags, and springing upward from the basin 
it had formed below in masses of white 
foam which assumed mystical shapes to the 
eyes of the superstitious. The spot was 
the safest for their purpose, as it was the 
last at which the bailie would expect to find 
poachers, owing to the evil reputation it en- 
joyed. ^ 

Patie was placed by the Deil at a point 
of observance from which he had the best 
opportunity of discovering the approach of 
the enemy. 

' Here, weet your whistle again,' said 
Jock encouragingly ; * then think yourself a 
sentry on duty in time of war, and keep 
your een and your lugs open or I'll shoot 
you.' 

Patie took his place manfully, resolv- 
ing to do his duty in spite of the terrors 
which beset him at the thought of being 
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separated from his companions in such 
unpleasant precincts. 

The others scrambled down the side of 
the gorge, through tangled gorse and over 
rugged boulders to the bed of the stream, 
where they found a dry space on the margin 
of the water of about four feet in breadth. 
At certain points, however, the rocks made 
sharp promontories into the stream ; so that 
the sportsmen found themselves barred in 
one direction by the linn, and in the other 
by the rocky projections which they would 
have to climb over, or circumvent bypassing 
through the water, if they desired to advance 
to the bridge. 

The darkness which surrounded them 
at the bottom of the gorge, caused the light 
above to seem clearer than they had deemed 
it before making the descent. They caught 
the white gleam of the foaming water as it 
roared and tumbled over the linn, but no- 
thing else was distinguishable ; rocks and 
shrubs were only a black mass without form 
or outline. 

With the help of flint and steel Jock 
kindled one of his fir-roots, which presently 
began to sputter and flame, emitting much 
smoke and illuming the faces of the men 
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and surrounding objects with a red glare 
that gave them an unnatural and weird ex- 
pression. 

Matthew lit another torch at that of his 
comrade, and, as the black shadows were 
scattered around them, revealing curious 
outlines of rock and shrub, with dismal re- 
cesses and distorted forms in the stream 
which reflected the light in silvery ripples, 
the two men might have been regarded by 
a superstitious observer as a couple of war- 
locks performing some wild incantation, 
rather than as common-place mortals un- 
lawfully engaged in salmon spearing. 

Each, spear in hand, waved his flam- 
beau over the stream ; and presently there 
was a splash which betokened the leap 
of a fish to the trained ears of the men. 
Then something darted through the water, 
making a line of golden orange hue. 

Matthew's spear flew from his hand ; 
but the water was deceptive, and the 
weapon fell harmless in the stream. He re- 
covered it, cursing his miscalculations whilst 
the Deil placidly smoked and watched. 

Another opportunity was soon offered 
him. This time he took more deliberate 
aim, and the spear struck home. There 
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followed a tremendous spluttering and 
splashing, and Matthew was up to his 
waist in the water. Jock shouted an ad- 
monitory ' take care of the pool ; ' and 
almost at the same moment Matthew, with 
a roar of triumph, lifted a splendid salmon 
from the stream, writhing on the point of 
his weapon. 

^ That was a good shot,' commented the 
Deil, surveying the prize which his comrade 
had safely landed, and which lay gasping 
out its life on the pebbles, the spear still 
holding it fast, and the captor bending 
over it in the excitement of recent victory. 

^ We'se wish luck till him if you'll let's 
see that other bottle.' 

Matthew cheerfully complied with this 
broad hint; and when he found that the 
bottle had been more than half emptied — 
he took scarcely any himself — he con- 
sidered it time to attempt the discovery he 
had in view. But Matthew was no diplo- 
matist ; he was quite unskilled in tlie arts 
oi circumlocution, and, desiring certain in- 
formation, he drove straight at it. All the 
cunning he possessed had been expended 
on the idea of rousing Jock's most con- 
genial humour with the help of the whisky. 
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So, whilst the torches were again flaming 
over the stream, and the spears were held 
ready for action, he began — 

' Have you heard anything about An- 
gus Lamb yet ? ' 

The Deil's tongue had been quickened 
by his potations, and there was a brighter 
twinkle than usual in his eyes ; but other- 
wise he was unaffected. The sudden in- 
quiry of his comrade produced a moment- 
ary expression of gravity and an askance 
look of suspicion. 

' No — have you ? ' he answered, begin- 
ning to whistle in an under-key, ' Here awa 
there awa, wandering Willie.' 

'If I had there would have been no 
need to ask you.' 

' What gars you be so anxious about 
him — you dinna used to be ower sib wi' 
him.' 

' I'm just curious to ken what's come 
ower him, more especially as our Annie 
hasna forgot him yet,' was the frank ad- 
mission. 

' Weel, he has just gone to try his for- 
tune in foreign parts, seeing that he could 
make nothing of it here — and I hope he's 
weel awa or this.' 
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^ What for do you hope that ? — take 
another dram.' 

' Thank you — it's cauld work this when 
there's nae fish rising ' (drinking). 

A pause, Matthew waiting for him to 
proceed, and then becoming impatient as 
tlie Deil recommenced whistling — 

^ You were saying ? ' 

' I wasna saying aught ; but do you 
mind what your folks used to tell you when 
you were a wee thing? — speir nae ques- 
tions and I'se tell you nae lees' (whis- 
tling). 

Matthew faced round. 

* You ken more about him, Jock, nor 
you care to let on.' 

' That's true enough ; and more nor it 
would be good for you or Annie to hear 
forbye. Take my word for't, he'll be lucky 
if he wons clean awa out of the country 
afore more is said ; and I wish he may, for 
he wasna a bad sort, though he was some 
dour whiles.' 

' What's he been doing ? ' exclaimed 
Matthew. 

' I'm half-minded to tell you — it would 
ease my conscience.' 

' What was't, then ? ' 
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The Deil emptied the bottle and flung 
it from him. He re-lit his pipe with the 
torch, and the light flaring on his face 
showed that it was gloomy and disturbed, 
a circumstance quite out of keeping with 
his recklessly jovial disposition. But what- 
ever reply he had intended to give, he was 
relieved and restored to his ordinary mood 
by the interruption of a shrill whistle from 
the wood above. 

It was Patie's signal of danger. In- 
stantly the torches were plunged into the 
water, hissing like serpents, and for a space 
the darkness of the gorge was intense. 
There was a sound of crackling branches, 
indicating the rapid approach of some one. 

Matthew grasped his spear and looked 
upwards, as if purposing to give battle in 
the event of discovery ; but the Deil thrust 
the weapon aside, muttering hastily — 

^ My saaker ! are you daft ? Bide or we 
see what side he's on, syne take through 
the water or up the brae and hame as fast 
as you can. I'll take care of myself and 

the sawmont.' 

They heard Patie's voice just above 
them. 

' The ghaist, the ghaist,' he shrieked 
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in terror as he fled away from the place. 

' Shoot me if he's no in kilts, then,' said 
Jock, perceiving a tall dark figure standing 
on the brow of the linn, ^ and I never heard 
tell that the cadger was a Hielandman. He 
maun hae got a change o' claes.' 

The man stood apparently gazing at 
the waterfall ; and presently his arms were 
lifted wildly as if he were about to precipi- 
tate himself into the abyss. Then, as if 
moved by another impulse, the arms drop- 
ped to the body, and he began to descend 
the face of the rocks so rapidly that he 
seemed to be gliding over them in the pro- 
per fashion of a ghost rather than with the 
labour of an ordinary mortal. In another 
moment he was lost in the darkness of the 
gorge. 

' Awa wi' you,' whispered the Deil ; 
^ like enough it's some caper of the Bailie's 
that he expects to grip us by.' 

Matthew dashed through the water and 
scrambled his way to the upper earth on 
the opposite side of the chasm. 

Jock remained behind for the purpose 
of diverting the chase from his friend, and 
of drawing it entirely upon himself if 
necessary. 
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He crouched back under a large pro- 
jecting boulder, which seemed to offer him 
immunity from observation whilst the dark- 
ness continued : if torches were kindled, 
then his safety would depend on his agility. 
Sundry stones rolling down the scarp and 
splashing into the water intimated the ap- 
proach of the person who dislodged them 
in his descent. One of the stones rolled 
close to the feet of the concealed poacher, 
who was wondering by what route his mys- 
terious enemy was to advance. 

The neighbourhood of the man was at 
length declared by the crunching sound of 
the pebbles under his feet. 

Jock held his breath, expecting him to 
pass the hiding-place; but to his chagrin 
the man halted in front of it, thus render- 
ing escape without discovery impossible. 
This was, however, so far consolatory — it 
proved that Matthew had not been ob- 
served. 

' Wish he would take a step out of that 
or let's ken whether he sees us or no,' was 
the Deil's reflection ; ^ I dinna want to 
have a fecht, and if he would just gie's a 
clear course, I'd make a loup for't.' 

But the man remained for some time 
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motionless. At length he began to move 
about, but, as if he were searching for 
something, he moved within a circle of six 
paces round the recess in which Jock was 
lying. The latter wished he had made off 
with Matthew ; and the more so as he be- 
came convinced presently that the man 
perceived him — was in fact approaching as 
if to seize him. 

Jock was not the man to yield without 
an effort to save himself; so he broke cover, 
bounded by the enemy and sprung into the 
water. But just as he was making the 
spring, the man gave an eerie shriek as of 
terror that echoed among the hollows of 
the gorge, and gave the fugitive a start 
which broke his leap. His toe struck 
against a large stone, and he rolled over 
into a deep pool, splashing, gasping, swear- 
ing, and bewildered. 

Presently a strong grasp was laid upon 
his arm and he was lifted on to dry land 
again. He shook himself like a water 
spaniel, without rising from the sitting 
posture in which he had been placed, and 
panted out breathlessly — 

' Pouther and balls! — water's good 
enough when it's weel diluted wi' whisky. 
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but you may get ower muckle o't.' 

He got up expecting a challenge to 
explain his business there at that hour; 
but the stranger, who had rescued him 
from his predicament, stood by him quite 
motionless and silent. 

Jock's surprise at this inexplicable con- 
duct became gradually mingled with a 
ticklish sensation of awe, for although he 
was no believer in ghosts, the place, the 
darkness, and the silence of his companion, 
which seemed to be the more remarkable 
with the noise of the linn close by, stirred 
the grain of superstition which lurks in the 
minds of the most sceptical, undetected until 
some peculiar circumstance quickens it. 

He made an effort to shake off the 
^creepiness' which was getting the better 
of him, and remembering what ought to be 
done in such a position, he muttered to 
himself, ' I'se put him to the question ony- 
way ; ' then aloud — 

^ Weel, cummer, what's your will with 
me? I'm just out taking a daunder — a'- 
body kens my way.' 

There was no response ; and after a 
moment — of hesitation as it seemed — the 
stranger began to move away. 
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^ Confound it, you're no gaun to won 
awa that gate — let's ken what you are,' 
exclaimed the old soldier, with impulsive 
hardihood gripping his mj^sterious com- 
panion ; ^ od, you're nae ghaist onyway, 
unless ghaists are made of bones and muscle 
like other folk. Who are you, and what 
are you seeking here ? ' 

The man uttered a sound, which was 
more like a groan than anything else, and 
lie made no attempt to escape. 

The Deil liaving thus reversed their 
relationship, hastily groped about for his 
fir-roots, and speedily kindled one. Then 
he raised the flaming torch, and saw the 
stranger resting dejectedly against the 
rock. As the light shone upon him he 
seemed to shrink closer to the stone, as if 
afraid of the recognition which he was too 
weak or too much distracted to avoid. 

^ Angus Lamb ! ' cried Jock ; ' gosh be 
here, but this snecks the donkey ! ' 

By which ejaculation he implied that 
there was no marvel to transcend that of 
the present rencounter. 

' Ay, it's me,' said Angus, hoarsely. 

^ And in the regimentals of the forty- 
twa,' continued Jock; then with good- 
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natured anxiety grasping his arm — ^ Damn, 
you dinna mean to say you have deserted ? ' 

' I have ' (with passion and despair in 
his tone, although it was scarcely raised 
above a whisper). ^ They cheated me, or 
else the bad luck that falls upon every- 
thing I do — the curse that hangs upon me 
and turns my surest aims awry, thwarted 
me in this too. They told me when I 
'listed that the regiment was to ship for 
India within a week ; two days ago I 
learned that the order had been counter- 
manded, and that we were to remain quar- 
tered in Aberdeen for a while yet. I could 
not wait — I must get out of this cursed 
country.' 

^ Ay, but I'm doubting you are taking 
the wrang road out o't when you come 
back here ; and it's no sae muckle the 
country that's curst as the folk that are 
in't. There'll be worse come of this than 
a brand with a hot iron and a kittling with 
the cat.' 

Angus started, shuddering. 

' What worse could there be ? ' 

^ I couldna just say precisely, but 
they're like to shoot you or hang you when 
a' thing's ken'd.' 
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^ Let them — it would be better than this 
torture.' 

^ You're havering, and you'll be as weel 
no to bide till the rape's round your thrap- 
ple to ken that. Come up to my bigging 
till I dry myself, and we'll see if I canna 
give you a lift on the right road. What 
are you handing back for ? — are you feared 
for me playing you fause ? ' 

* I'll go with you. ... I came here for 
a purpose which you have hindered ; and 
it's as well. . . . I'll go with you. There's 
something in me that drags me back to 
this place in spite of myself. I fought 
against it — I held it at bay until the means 
of escape that had seemed so certain failed 
me, and then I was drawn hither in de- 
fiance of reason — in defiance of safety, I 
see how it will end.' 

He spoke in a tone of bitter submission 
to the fate which encompassed him, but 
without resignation. It was the tone of 
the outlaw who is subdued only because 
he finds his hands and feet fast bound. 

Jock secured the salmon and his spear. 
Then he flung his torch into the stream 
and ascended to the path above, Angus 
following dumbly, and, so far as outward 
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appearance went, much less concerned for 
the danger which threatened him on all 
sides than the friendly Deil was. The 
latter hurried across the bridge, but Angus 
moved with slow steps, as if reluctant to 
quit the fatal spot. 

The terrible fascination which had com- 
pelled him to return was still upon him, 
and he could not shake it off, although he 
was sensible that it was conducting him 
straight to his doom. 

Jock endeavoured to quicken his com- 
panion's pace, but with little success. 
When at length they reached the hut, he 
made the best change of garments in his 
power — that was, to fasten an old blanket 
round him in the fashion of a dressings 
gown whilst he hung up his duds to dry. 
He cooked, in a rough way, a portion of 
the salmon, forced Angus to eat, and par- 
took heartily himself, but he spoke little. 
The work he had in hand was serious 
enough to curb even his loquacity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE BEAGLES ARE UP. 



Shortly after the dinner hour on the 
following day Annie was up-stairs, and in 
passing one of the windows was suddenly 
brought to a stand by observing five 
soldiers approaching the mill, their buckles 
and weapons glittering in the sunlight. 

Her father was standing just beneath 
tlie window, and he also was watching the 
men as they advanced. 

The idea flashed across her mind that 
Angus might be with them; but she was 
soon relieved of suspense on that score. 
Still she remained staring at them, and 
wondering if they belonged to the regiment 
in which he had enlisted ; if so, he would 
be in Aberdeen yet. 
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The men halted when they had come 
up to Comrie, and he saluted them with a 
nod, and an inquisitive — ^ it's a fine day, 
sirs,' which also implied a desire to know 
their business. 

^ Ay, a fine day, sir,' answered the cor- 
poral in charge ; ^ can you tell us where 
about here Mistress Lamb bides ? ' 

^ Down the water, there, near the brig. 
Do you belong to the regiment her son has 
joined ? ' 

Annie bent forward, listening anxiously. 

^ We do that ; but the lad has rued the 
bargain with his Majesty, and has given us 
the slip.' 

' Do you mean that he has deserted ? ' 

^ 'Deed has he, and we're seeking him ; 
so that if you can give us any information 
about him you'll maybe save us time and 
trouble.' 

' What gar'd him desert ? ' asked tlie 
miller, instead of replying to the question. 

^I doubt it was because he had more 
on his conscience than he could well carry.' 

' Ay, man, how was that ? ' 

Annie pressed her face against the 
glass, and listened with heart palpitating 
violentl3\ 
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^ I cannot just say how it was,' con- 
tinued the corporal ; ' but no doubt it will 
all come out when we catch him. He was 
wild to get away from the land, and girned 
and gloomed like a hungry dog that has 
lost a bone when he learned that we were 
not to be sent to the Indies. That same 
night the comrade he was billeted with was 
almost scared out of his wits by the way 
he was speaking in his sleep.' 

' What about ? ' 

^ About murder, and the brig, and 
Bal — something or other. In the morning 
when his billie challenged him about it, 
he just glowered at him, and said he'd had 
a bad dream. But after parade he ran for 
it, and we have not seen him since. I 
suspect he was feared that he might talk 
more about the business next night, for if 
it had been nothing more than a dream he 
would not have been so sulky with his 
comrade for noticing it. We have traced 
him as far as this, and hope to grip him at 
his mother's. Have you seen him ? — ^he's 
dressed the same as us.' 

Annie did not require to hear any more. 
The hideous truth was revealed to her now 
— the disappearance of Balquherrie, the 
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frenzy of Angus and his wild words, were 
all explained. 

She drew back from the window stun- 
ned. The house seemed to be reeling, and 
she rested her arm against the wall to save 
herself from falling. The sound of the 
voices without still reached her, in mono- 
tonous indiflferent tones, discussing matters 
which concerned the life of Angus. 

A cold shiver passed over her, as if she 
had been suddenly wrapped round with 
ice. Then, starting up, she tried to collect 
her dazed senses in order to save him from 
the penalties of a crime— of which she had 
been the cause. Even in that first moment 
o^ confusion and anguish she sought to 
lighten his guilt by taking some of the 
blame on herself. 

But there was no time to give way to 
sorrow, no time to survey the past and mea- 
sure his oflfence. His danger was imminent, 
and she wished to save him. 

With a face white and horror-stricken 
she hastened down-stairs, and met Susan 
in the passage. Seizing her arm, she whis- 
pered — 

^ Get these men to come in ; give them 
meat and drink, and keep them here as 
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long as you can. Don't ask what for, but 
do it.' 

Susan stared, and, yielding to the pas- 
sion of the girl, promised to comply. 

Annie ran out by the back door to the 
stable, to the byre, and then to a field 
which was being ploughed. There she 
found Matthew, and despatched him to the 
village with a message for Mr Forsyth. 

Next, she passed round by the back of 
the garden, and noting that the soldiers 
were just entering the house at Susan's in- 
vitation, she ran across the fields to Mrs 
Lamb's cottage. 

She burst into the place, her hair hang- 
ing loose, her face flushed with the exercise 
and excitement. 

The widow looked up from her spin- 
ning-wheel, and then rose in alarm, divin- 
ing at once, by the appearance of Annie 
without bonnet or shawl, and with so much 
agitation in her manner, that some new 
calamity had occurred. 

^ Where is Angus ? ' cried Annie breath- 
lessly. 

' Not here,' answered the dame steadily, 
^and I hope far from here, wherever he 
may be.' 
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' Are you telling truth — are you not 
trying to hide him from me ? ' exclaimed 
the girl almost fiercely, resenting what 
seemed to her the coldness of the answer. 

^ He is not here/ said the mother, be- 
traying no feeling of ofience at the doubt 
so warmly expressed. 

* Was he here to-day, or yesterday, or 
the day before ? ' 

^ No ' (with a degree of surprise). 

Annie was surprised too, but she was 
also relieved, and proceeded with more 
calmness. 

^ He has deserted — the soldiers are 
pursuing him, and everything will be dis- 
covered if he is taken.' 

* Everything ? ' echoed the mother in 
a strange hollow voice; ^ do you ken, then ? ' 

* The worst ' (in a trembling whisper). 
Mrs Lamb looked at her with startled 

eyes, with the thin lips quivering and 
twitching, and her body rocking as if she 
were about to fall. There seemed to be a 
struggle going on between the stern reti- 
cence of her nature and the desire for help 
or sympathy of any kind which the de- 
spairing feel. 

^ You ken, and you seek to help him. 
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I thought nobody would do that but me.' 

^ All, you never knew how much I 
cared for him. I think he never knew it 
eitlier.' 

There was one low wailing sob> and 
the mother staggered forward, clasping the 
girl in her arms, and crying bitterly. The 
emotion of the woman, who had been 
always so hard and cold, was the more 
violent, because it had been so long re- 
pressed. Annie's own heart was bursting, 
and she wept too ; but through her tears 
she tried to speak words of hope and com- 
fort, as if the elder had been a child, and 
she had been an aged woman experienced 
in many sorrows. 

They had never known each other until 
that moment ; and the tint of jealousy 
which had hitherto existed between them, 
was driven out from their hearts for ever. 

At last the dame raised her head, and 
looked long and tenderly at the girl who 
had come to her in that dark hour, as a 
compensation it seemed for the child she 
had lost. 

^ I never thought you were so bonnie, 
Annie, as you are enow,' she said softly, 
and it was singular how soft the woman's 
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affliction rendered her voice ; ^ I never 
ken'd you were so good. God grant that 
you may never be tried as I have been ; 
but oh, lassie, if you have bairns, take 
care how you guide them when tliey're 
toddling by your side, lest they bring you 
to shame when they walk alone. My 
bairns are all dead now.' 

^ I will be your bairn, mother, and I'll 
try to make your loss seem less. But, first, 
we must save Angus — oh, he's no tliat 
bad : I'll never believe tliat he would have 
done it willingly.' 

Mrs Lamb shook her head sadly. 

' The Lord have mercy on him,' slie 
murmured, ^ but there's nothing left in our 
power to do for him. I see the hand that 
has brought him back — he cannot escape. 
The law needs blood for blood, and the 
law will have it. We can do nothing.' 

* We can find him, and warn him, and 
hide him. But I'm staying too long. The 
soldiers will be here soon. Say you no- 
thing to them, but let them hunt about the 
place as long as they like, and if you can 
think of anything that will delay them, 
say it or do it for Angus's sake and your 
own.' 
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Annie's enthusiasm roused the unhappy 
mother from the inactivity of despair, and 
she promised obedience to all that the 
emergency required. Then Annie bor- 
rowed Mrs Lamb's cloak, and drawing the 
hood over her head, so that it partly con- 
cealed her features, turned to go. 

^ If he should come,' was her parting 
instruction, ^ send him up to Comrie. I'll 
manage to hide him till the soldiers are out 
of the way. But don't you leave the house 
till he does come.' 

Her whole thoughts were concentrated 
upon the means of saving him, so that she 
was temporarily insensible to the horror of 
the crime which involved his chief danger. 
The prompt vigorous spirit with which she 
engaged in any work that interested her, 
sufficed to exclude for the moment the 
dismal reflections which would have ener- 
vated her. 

She was not quite clear as to what her 
next step ought to be ; but she quickly 
decided to proceed as far as Benjie's, in 
the hope of learning something of him 
there. 

She had not, however, left the cottage 
more than a hundred yards behind, when 
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she encountered Jock Galbraith. He made 
his usual military salute, and was about to 
pass on, apparently occupied in some im- 
portant mission. But Annie stopped him. 

' I want to speak to you, Jock.' 

He halted. 

' What's your will, mem ? ' 

^I want to know if you have seen a 
friend of mine ' — (doubting whether or not 
she might confide in him). 

^ What's your friend like, and is't a he 
or a she ? ' 

^ I'll trust you,' she said, resolved to 
risk it. 

' Od, that's mair nor maist folk would 
do.' 

^It's Angus Lamb I want to know 
about ; have you seen him ? ' 

He hesitated, and, as was his habit 
when perplexed, took out his pipe. Then — 

^It's my turn now — I'll trust you. I 
have seen him.' 

^ Where is he ? ' 

' Up at the auld Tower in the glen — 
what do you speir for ? ' 

Annie told him about the soldiers, and 
the Deil meditatively sucked the stem of 
his pipe. 
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^ What'U be done now, I wonder/ he 
muttered ; ^ he's cranky and winna budge 
a foot for me, and if he bides there without 
warning he's like to be grippit.' 

^ I will carry the warning to him — he 
will take it from me perhaps.' 

^ You ! ' exclaimed Jock admiringly ; 
^ then if he doesna do what you tell him, 
he deserves to be hanged. You'll go to 
him and I'll try and put the red-coats off 
the scent. Come on, I'll walk back a step 
with you and let you ken what to do.' 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE WHISKY CARLIES. 



Jock accompanied Annie some distance 
beyond Benjie's, busy all the time instruct- 
ing her how to obtain access to the hiding- 
place of the deserter, and detailing the 
singular meeting of the previous night. 

Their mutual desire to insure the safety 
of Angus necessarily induced a degree of 
confidence between them which nothing 
else could have inspired ; but the con- 
fidence did not proceed so far as to evoke 
a hint at the more serious peril which 
lurked behind the immediate cause of 
anxiety threatening the man's life. The 
thought of it lay like a dark impenetrable 
cloud on Annie's mind, precluding every 
ray of hope, except that of enabling him 
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to escape the scaffold. The vagueness of 
her knowledge increased the horror of it, 
and only the excitement of the moment 
prevented the sickening dread that was 
gnawing in her breast from overwhelming 
her. 

They separated at the mouth of the 
Glen where the hills, which from the dis- 
tance appeared as an unbroken chain, sud- 
denly divided into a narrow pass, which 
again seemed to terminate in a huge moun- 
tain a little way ahead, presenting a face 
so bleak and steep that the hardy black- 
faced sheep were in a manner hanging 
rather than standing upon it. The hills 
on either side made an undulating sweep 
down to the base, and there formed a 
groove, through which the water of the 
Darroch coursed, rippling and flashing 
under the red gleam of the setting sun. 

^ It'll be dark afore you won to the 
Tower,' said the Deil, looking up at the 
sky ; ^ but mind what 1 told you and have 
no fear.' 

^ I have nothing to be feared for ' (with 
quiet self-possession). 

Jock eyed her closely, and then, as if 
satisfied — 
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^ I believe you'll manage him if he's no 
ower daft to be managed by any living 
creature — and that's just what I'm thinking 
he is. Hows'ever, I'se do my best to keep 
the sodgers back, and you'se do your best 
to get him fairly out of the road.' 

With that the Deil wheeled about, and 
at the military quick step marched off in 
the direction of the village. 

Annie's path wound round the hill at a 
steep incline, the gulf on one side deepen- 
ing at every step of the ascent. The road 
was, indeed, more like a ledge cut on the 
hill than a safe thoroughfare for man or 
beast. It had been first marked out by 
General Wade — the prime roadmaker of 
the north — and it had been little improved 
since his time, barring the erection of a 
number of posts at irregular intervals, to 
denote the road for those who might be 
traversing it during a snow-storm, and to 
warn them of the more dangerous parts. 
Tliere were sudden curves overhanging 
precipitous scarps, where there was every 
probability of the traveller rolling down 
the abyss if the breadth of the way were 
miscalculated. 

Annie had been weakened by her recent 
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illness, and of that fact she was disagree- 
ably reminded by the exertion she required 
to make at present. But she was a stout- 
hearted lass, and the purpose she had in 
view overcame the sense of fatigue. So 
slie proceeded at a steady pace, and at 
length attained the height of the first ridge 
of hills. 

There she found a considerable expanse 
of flat moorland, over which the wind 
swept with keenly penetrating blasts. The 
moor looked barren and dismal in the ab- 
sence of any shrub higher than the brown 
and yellowy-green close-tufted heather. 
The waste was scarred with black patches 
where the rain had settled into pools, or 
some spring had burst from the earth and 
traced a dark line down to the Darroch, 
or where the vegetation had been clear- 
ed in digging the peats which supplied 
the fires of the farmers and cottars with 
fuel. 

Annie was able to quicken her pace on 
the level ground, but notwithstanding her 
utmost speed the gloaming was fast deep- 
ening into night by the time she had 
traversed the moor. Then the hills began 
to close around her again, and the road 
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dipped slightly as it led to the entrance of 
two glens. 

She crossed a narrow bridge, the ruined 
parapets of which showed many gaps where 
the loosened stones had toppled into the 
stream. She passed a hamlet of some 
half-dozen cots, and rapidly approached a 
dwelling which stood apart from the others, 
midway between them and the ancient 
Tower of Glen-Dlm. 

The Tower was built on an eminence at 
the junction of the two glens, the approach 
to which it had been doubtless intended to 
guard. It was a tall square erection of 
dark blue stone, and, like the ordinary 
peels, was devoid of any attempt at archi- 
tectural ornamentation. It had been raised 
in a time when pith was everything, and 
beauty, in comparison, nothing ; and even 
now in its dilapidation it presented an ap- 
pearance of gaunt and rugged strength. 
Roof and floors had fallen and lay in ruin- 
ous heaps within ; the windows and loop- 
holes stared upon space like the vacant 
sockets of a huge skeleton ; but the outer 
walls remained almost intact, and where 
Time had touched them with his all-con- 
quering hand, the green ivy had clambered 
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over the wounds, tenderly hiding them 
from sight. One might have fancifully re- 
garded it as an aged warrior, proudly hold- 
ing liis head aloft, and demanding respect 
in memory of bygone service. 

Beyond the Tower, the hills forming an 
oval basin for it, lay Loch Fey, its glisten- 
ing waters smooth almost as a sheet of 
glass : folks said that even when the wind 
blew fiercest, a gentle ripple was the only 
agitation it betrayed. It was a mirror for* 
the mountains, and their reflection lay in 
its depths with sharply defined outlines. 

On the margin of the loch, nearest to 
the Tower, were the ruins of an ancient 
chapel, which apparently had not been 
larger than a modern cottage. Clustering 
around the relics of this simple edifice, 
like sentinels petrified at their posts, were 
numerous gravestones, worn, mottled, de- 
faced and moss-covered, denoting at once 
the ephemeral nature of man and man's 
most reverent handiwork. 

Such was the scene which Annie reach- 
ed in the dusky gloaming; and in that 
light it presented its sternest and saddest 
aspect. 

As she drew near the cottage, to which 
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she was directing her steps, the door was 
suddenly closed, as if she had been observed 
by some one who did not desire to be seen 
by her. The circumstance did not excite 
any suspicion in her mind at the moment ; 
but she remembered it afterwards. 

Several minutes elapsed before her 
knock at the door was responded to ; but 
at length a querulous voice bade her ^ come 
in,' and she entered the kitchen. 

A middle-aged woman of masculine 
features and figure confronted her, with the 
manner of one who has been unexpectedly 
interrupted in some secret occupation, and 
who is inclined to treat the disturber re- 
sentfully. 

^ Guid save's, Annie Blair, what are 
you seeking here at this time of day ? ' she 
ejaculated with splenetic surprise 

^ I want to see Dugald,' she replied, 
without heeding the evident displeasure 
caused by her visit, although she would 
have been greatly at a loss to account for 
it, if there had been time to think of it at 
aU. 

^ Dugald,' repeated the woman, who 
was the sister of Dugald Brodie ; ^ my certy, 
if you have travelled a' this length to see 
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him, I'm doubting you'll be disappointed, 
for he's no at hame. But you can tell me 
what you want, and I'se send him down to 
Comrie the-morn, if it's anything par- 
ticular.' 

^ You need not heed, Jean, thank you. 
I know where to find him, and I must see 
him to-night.' 

There was this marked peculiarity in 
Jean's behaviour : up to this point, she had 
appeared to be anxious to get the visitor 
out of the house as quickly as possible : 
now she seemed to be undecided whether 
to let her go or to detain her. Whilst 
mentally debating the question, she grasp- 
ed Annie's arm and held her fast, asserting 
vehemently that it would be impossible to 
find her brother, and, with some confusion, 
affirming that it would be better not to 
seek him at that hour. 

During this delay, Annie perceived, 
hanging behind the door, a coat, which 
somehow seemed to be a familiar object, 
but she was too much occupied with other 
thoughts to give it a second glance. 

^ There's nothing to fear from me, 
Jean,' she said, striving to get away ; ^ I 
have no gauger friends, so make your mind 
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easy on that score, and let me go.' 

With that she freed herself from the 
woman's clutches, hm^ried out of the house, 
and made direct for the old Tower, 

Jean followed to the doorway, and re- 
mained there watching and frowning until 
the cause of her disturbance turned the cor- 
ner of the ruin and was hidden from sight. 
Annie's directions had been explicit, 
and she easily found the entrance to the 
ruin. The base of the doorway was 
several feet above the level of the ground ; 
but with the help of sundry loose stones, 
she climbed up to it, and entered what had 
been the grand hall of the keep. 

Piles of stones and mortar lay about in 
grim confusion ; the wide fireplace was 
partly blocked up ; and at the farther end 
a portion of the floor had given way and 
had fallen into the dark dungeons beneath. 
Towards this black pit Annie groped 
her way amidst the ruins, the fading twi- 
light barely serving to enable her to see 
the ground. At the edge of the pit she 
knelt, and bending over the chasm, loudly 
pronounced the name of Dugald Brodie 
twice. 

There was a pause, the echoes of her 
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own voice died faintly in the distance, but 
there was no answering sound. 

She repeated the call three times, and 
after another pause there was a rumbling 
sound as of wood falling, then a shuffling 
of feet, as some one groped through the 
darkness below, and presently she became 
aware that a man was peering up at her, 

^ Wha's that ? ' queried the subter- 
ranean friend, suspiciously. 

^ Annie Blair — is that you, Dugald ? ' 

^ Ay, it's me.' 

And there was a shuffling of feet again 
as if he were retiring whence he had come. 
But he did not keep her long in suspense 
as to his purpose. He returned with a 
ladder and ascended until his face was on 
a level with hers. 

^ What was you wanting here awa ? ' 
he said, without expressing any amazement 
at her unexpected appearance in such a 
place at such an hour. 

Dugald accepted every event, ordinary 
and extraordinary, very much as a matter 
of course. He rarely troubled himself to 
inquire why it happened, and was only 
interested in discovering what was to be 
the consequence. 
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^ Angus Lamb is with you — I must see 
him/ she answered quickly. 

^ Eh ? ' (as if not quite comprehending 
her). 

^ Don't hinder me, Dugald — the soldiers 
are out after him and I must see him.' 

Dugald hesitated for a minute, and then 
deliberately — 

^ Come doon ; and mind your footing on 
the broken step.' 

He descended, and held the ladder 
steady whilst she followed him. 

The place was dark, damp, and cold. 
Dugald bade her catch his sleeve, and 
carrying the ladder, steered the way slowly 
amidst heaps of the debris of the building. 
They passed through a gap in a wall which 
had screened the light Annie now saw 
gleaming through an open doorway. 

They entered an apartment which had 
been the kitchen, probably, in the days 
when feudal chiefs inhabited the Tower. 
Water was oozing through the arched roof, 
and dripping down the walls in spite of 
the huge peat fire which was blazing in the 
decayed ingle. A small still was at work, 
and two men — ^brawny rough-looking fel- 
lows — were leisurely attending to it. i 
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Like all the country folk, Annie was 
well aware of the traffic carried on by the 
Whisky Carlies ; and in younger days she 
had listened with wondering eyes to the 
stories which were current about their 
hairbreadth escapes from the gaugers, and 
about their frequent battles with them, in 
which it sometimes happened that life was 
lost, on one side or the other, and severe 
blows were always exchanged. 

The illicit trade was so common that 
almost every mountain hut had its still, 
and amongst the first lessons that bairns 
were taught was the important one of dis- 
tinguishing an exciseman and giving timely 
warning of his approach. The bolder cha- 
racters leagued themselves into small com- 
panies, and carried on the business in 
some of the numerous caverns of the hills, 
or in such secret places as that of the Tower 
of Glendhu, where they were able to manu- 
facture more extensively than was possible 
in their ordinary dwellings. 

The popular sympathy was entirely in 
favour of the Carlies, and there were few 
cottars, farmers, or tradesmen who refused 
them shelter when flying before their 
enemies, the gaugers. The latter came to 
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be regarded as oppressors of the poor 
rather than as the simple instruments of 
law, and the population conspired to 
thwart and baffle them. Treachery was 
rare ; and the traitor suffered more in the 
contempt of his neighbours than he gained 
by his service to the Crown ; so that the 
inducements were all on the side of shield- 
ing the offenders. 

Although aware that the Carlies were 
in ordinary matters honest folk, Annie 
could not help feeling a little trepidation 
as she gazed round the dismal dungeon 
and glanced at the men, whose stalwart 
forms obtained a grimy and forbidding 
aspect from their surroundings. 

There was, too, a feeling of painful 
awkwardness in the exposure which her 
presence there made to these men of the 
sentiments she entertained for Angus. This 
she felt the more keenly as they stared at 
her, and then grinned broadly to one 
another. 

The colour mounted to her cheeks, and 
a flush of something like resentment for 
their rudeness overcame her momentary 
tremor. 

She peered into every corner of the 
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place without discovering him she had come 
to find ; and it was not easy to inquire for 
him with the Carlies grinning and watching 
her. Woman-like, she had overcome a 
serious difficulty, and she was staggered 
by a trifle. 

Dugald was kneeling before the fire 
lighting a lantern, and paying no heed to 
her, so busy was he sorting the wick, which 
had got out of order. But as soon as that 
task had been accomplished, he got up, 
and with a stolid motion of his head beck- 
oned her to follow him. 

He led the way into a narrow passage, 
damper and gloomier than the other parts 
of the ruins, and almost blocked up with 
debris, over which they had to scramble, 
and halted at a doorway which seemed to 
be the entrance of a tomb. 

^ He wanted to be alone,' said Dugald, 
in his gruff voice, but not unkindly ; ^ and 
I put him in here — we have a wale of 
chambers, and one's just as good's another. 
Take you the lantern, and go in and have 
your crack wi' him. Poor loonie, he's far 
gone, and he's some cankert, so you can 
cry on me if he takes any maggot in's 
head.' 
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^ Thank you, Dugald ; but he cannot be 
so far gone as not to know me ! ' 

'I wouldna say,' answered Dugald 
cautiously, shaking his head and surren- 
dering the lamp. 
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CHAPTER YI. 



THE AT.%RV 



Hhe entered the chamber — a dongeon 
of the most dismal kind to which any 
wn itch was ever consigned. Gammy walls, 
roof, (ind floor, with sundry stagnant pools 
of widoT which the last fall of rain had made, 
fiiv tlirro was a hole in the roof lai^ enough 
to jinrniit two men to pass through. The 
hol<s liowovijr, served also to admit air and 
li|J!;lit, which wore much needed in a den 
dnvoi<l of other means of ventilation except 
tho iUiiivwuy. 

At j)»'<iH(nit jtlio chill night wind ,was 
lilowiiiK <h)wn through the aperture with a 
liiohuM^holy Hough, and in occasional gusts 
wtnniH' tMiouji'h to make the light in Annie's 
hnilt»rn lliok(»r iiud threaten to leave her in 
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darkness. She protected it with her hand 
whilst she looked round, with a sickening 
and sinking sensation in her breast, for 
Angus. 

He was lying in the farthest comer on 
a bundle of straw. A plaid had been 
thrown over him ; one arm lay across his 
breast, the other was stretched upon the 
floor as if paralyzed at the moment when it 
had been raised to strike at something : the 
hands were clenched. 

The face, haggard and distorted with 
pain even in sleep, was more like that of a 
man worn out by age than of a youth who in 
years stood only on the threshold of life. 
Dark lines had been traced upon the brow 
and about the eyes and mouth, as if the 
flesh had shrivelled in the heat of the pas- 
sions which distracted the mind. 

The agony of the visage was more ter- 
rible in this repose than when the eyes 
were open, flashing forth their reflections of 
the man's flitting thoughts, ranging tremu- 
lously along the gamut, of which the high- 
est note is Hope and the lowest De- 
spair. 

It was the face of Cain (Annie shud- 
dered at the fancy, because it was so 
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bitterly true), when, overcome by the 
fatigues of the restless wanderings of many 
days, he has dropped by the wayside in 
insensibility rather than in sleep. She 
would have shrunk from it and fled in 
horror, but to her eyes there was always a 
shadow-face beside it — that of the brave, 
generous, guiltless lover of bygone days. 

She bent over him, wondering that this 
man, on whom rested the stain of the direst 
crime, could be the same -whose hand had 
so often clasped hers, whose hands she had 
expected to guide her safely through the 
shoals and whirlpools of life. She marvel- 
led that this could be the man whose 
sensitive honour would have endured any 
torture rather than have permitted him to 
perpetrate a mean act. But Michael had 
fallen. 

In haste to escape from these reflections, 
which wrung her heart with piteous me- 
mories of dreams that had tenderly lingered 
when hope was gone, she touched the 
sleeper's arm. 

He sprang up instantly, as if at a signal 
of danger for which he had been waiting. 
He glared at Annie with the half-stupefied 
and partly wrathful expression of a wearied 
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man whose slumbers have been unwarrant- 
ably disturbed. 

She was distressed by a transient fear 
that Dugald Brodie's observation had been 
more literally accurate than she had im- 
agined. She held up the lantern and he 
recognized her. 

An expression of surprise was quickly 
changed to one of discontent, and that 
again to one of despairing submission to 
fate. 

^ You should not be here,' he said, al- 
most sullenly. 

Her pulse throbbed violently and her 
breast swelled, for it was a churlish recep- 
tion he gave her, but there was no irrita- 
tion in her response. 

' Rise, Angus,' she said sorrowfully, 
' rise and save yourself.' 

^ From what ? ' 

' The soldiers are in pursuit — maybe 
they are at this minute on your track ; and 
it's not what they may do to you, but it's 
what their capture of you will lead to, that 
I fear for.' 

His eyes seemed to be starting from 
their sockets as he gazed at her, striving to 
read her mind. 
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^ What will it lead to ? ' he queried, 
shivering as with intense cold. 

^You know too well, Angus, and I 
know too well for my peace. Oh, man, 
don't seek to hide it from me ; I know the 
worst. I pity you, and beg you to fly the 
country while there is a chance for escape 
left to you.' 

He was silent, but his eyes remained 
fixed on her as if fascinated. By-and-by 
he repeated the words as if speaking to 
himself — 

^ She knows the worst.' 

^ Ay, and it's for that reason I am here, 
to bid you go and save yourself from the 
death of shame, for your mother's sake and 
for sake of everybody that ever cared for 
you.' 

The spell was broken; he passed his 
hand dreamily over his brow, muttering — 

' Can I fly from myself? ' 

^ No ; but you can still fly from what 
must happen if you stay here and be taken.' 

He rose to his feet slowly, and at in- 
tervals he shuddered as if under the effect 
of sudden chills. He made several paces 
toward the doorway, as if purposing to 
obey her without another word; but his 
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step was unsteady and he reeled backward 
against the wall like a drunken man. He 
gave vent to a half-smothered groan of 
anguish, like the feeble cry of one who 
sinks under a great load and abandons 
himself to the irresistible circumstances. 

' It's no use,' he muttered hoarsely, 
^ it's no use trying — I cannot escape.' 

Annie laid a hand upon his arm, and 
looked at him pitifully. 

^ Take heart, Angus, take heart, and go.' 

His hollow eyes rested on her wistfully. 

^You do not spurn me, and yet you 
know what I am ! ' 

^ How could I do that ? Maybe it is 
wrong, but I'm ower wae for you to blame 
you, however great your guilt. I believe 
you did it unwillingly, and I believe that 
you are punished for it more by your own 
conscience than by any pains it is in the 
power of man to inflict.' 

As she made that confession of faith, 
her eyes kindled with a sad enthusiasm 
that revealed the woman's love surviving 
even his shame, rising above it and cleav- 
ing to him still — cleaving the more pas- 
sionately now that all the world was 
ready to heap scorn and contumely upon 
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him, than it could have done under hap- 
pier conditions. She sought no explana- 
tions, she desired no warrant for her faith : 
simply, she loved him, and she could not 
believe him bad, in spite of his criminal 
act. 

'Whisht, Annie, whisht,' he cried, 
covering his face, ' you make me see how 
black my heart is — ^you make me feel how 
much I deserve the worst that can happen 
to me, for I have been blaming you.' 

'Me!' 

' Ay, you — there is a devil in me that 
has been tempting me to curse you and to 
curse the day I ever saw you.' 

' I have not deserved that, Angus,' she 
said, with a gentle sob, and quietly wiping 
her eyes. 

' No, no, I know that, and the know- 
ledge of it makes me the greater villain, 
that I should seek to cast on you any 
shadow of the sin which belongs only to 
my own weak worthless nature. But stop 
a minute — let me try to tell you every- 
thing : it will relieve me, and maybe help 
me to settle what I am to do. Can you 
listen ? — are you not afraid ? ' 

^ Of what?' 
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^Ofme?^ 

She placed her hand in his: that was 
his answer. 

He trembled at the touch ; and for an 
instant seemed disposed to shrink from it : 
then, with an abrupt change of mind, he 
clutched the hand with the desperation 
with which one drowning grasps the rope 
that is flung to him from the shore to save 
him. His disengaged hand he pressed ex- 
citedly on his head, the fingers tapping the 
skull nervously. 

^ Do you hear the wind how it soughs, 
soughs through the place ? You hear no- 
thing else — but I do. There's aye a cry 
comes to me with the wind that rises 
louder than the wildest storm — Lord, 
how my brain aches with the sound. You 
see this den : is it not like a grave ? The 
bare black walls, the misery and discom- 
fort of it — that's all you see. But to me 
it is full of shapeless forms that are visible 
in the darkest hour — sleeping or waking, 
they haunt and madden me. It is a pro- 
per place for me to speak in.' 

^Fm listening,' she said, quite firmly, 
although she was chilled by his strange man- 
ner, and by the frenzied glare of his eyes. 
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' Brodie thinks I'm cracked,' he re- 
sumed, with a short distracted laugh, ' be- 
cause I crawled into this hole instead of 
sharing the fire with him and his com- 
rades. He's right enough ; I am cracked, 
but that is not the reason why I shrink 
from every human creature. It is the 
brand that's on me that makes me an out- 
cast, and separates me from all others. I 
seek to burrow in the earth to hide it, but 
the earth refuses to screen me. I dare not 
rest near others, for they would see the 
mark upon me and spurn me from them. 
I dare not close my eyes when any one is 
near, for then my sin cries out and betrays 
me. I have struggled against this treach- 
erous sleep until my brain has become 
dazed and empty of everything save the 
hideous pain and terror that are always 
with me.' 

He writhed whilst speaking, and ground 
his teeth in the savage effort to suppress 
the symptoms of his suffering. 

Annie could not help trembling a little, 
but she pressed his hand re-assuringly, and 
the movement had its effect, for he pro- 
ceeded more firmly. 

^And what for am I doomed to all 
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this? He came to me — I did not seek 
him. He would hold me when his touch 
filled my veins with fire. We were on the 
brig — I flung him off — that was all! O 
God, it was such a wee minute that it took 
to make an age of agony.' 

He bowed his head, still clasping it 
with his hand as if to restrain the violent 
throbbing of the brain. 

Annie wept grateful tears ; and by- 
and-by she broke the silence which pre- 
vailed . 

*I am glad you have told me this; I 
will hold you innocent, although every- 
body else should think you guilty. I do 
not ask you to fly now. I ask you to go 
to the Fiscal, and tell him what you have 
told me.' 

Angus started with a bitter cry. 

^ Do you think he would believe me ? — 
do you think anybody but you would be- 
lieve me when my own mother condemns 
me ? What little chance there might have 
been at the first of obtaining credit for my 
story has been destroyed by my silence. 
I have no proofs, no witnesses, and every 
circumstance points to the act as one pre- 
meditated. I have examined the whole 
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position, and there is no cranny of hope 
lefk open to me.' 

It needed no argument to convince her 
that his position was a desperate one ; for 
she saw at once how difficult, if not im- 
possible, it would be to satisfy others that 
his statement was not a clumsy fabrication 
to save himself from the consequences of 
his guilt. 

^ There is the greater reason that you 
should escape, then,' she said hastily. 
^ What madness has brought you back here, 
knowing all your danger, and why did 
you desert, when you knew that Mister 
Forsyth would have given you the money 
to buy your freedom ? ' 

' There was no time to send him word 
— ^no time to wait for his answer. I had 
not made any friends amongst my com- 
rades, and when I betrayed myself to the 
man who slept with me, he told the others, 
and all looked on me with suspicion. Had 
I remained another night they would have 
dragged me to prison. I had joined only 
for the purpose of getting abroad, and 
when I found that expectation disappointed, 
when I found how powerless I was to re- 
irtrain the utterance of the terrors that 
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haunted me always, I fled in desperation.' 

^ But why come back here ? ' 

* I had no means by which to leave the 
country ; but that was not all. Since that 
night, when he fell, I have been harassed 
by a mad humour that tempted me to 
return to the place where he lay, to seek 
him, and to carry him to some secret 
grave ' (with shuddering awe Annie list- 
ened to the trembling whisper in which 
he spoke), *or to throw myself down be- 
side him, and so end at once my misery 
and expiate my crime. But I cannot even 
accomplish that : I flutter round the place 
like a moth round a candle, and the 
penalty will reach me at last, unavoidable 
and pitiless. I am torn by passions which 
I cannot control, I am tortured by remorse 
for which there is no remedy, and death 
seems to offer me the only release.' 

She was silent for a minute ; and then, 
raising the lantern, she surveyed his de- 
jected form and looked him resolutely in 
the face. 

^ You can and must control yourself, 
for our sake,' she said firmly. 

He made a pitiable effort to speak 
calmly, his lips quivering the while. 
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^ You think me weak ? You cannot be 
more bitterly sensible of the weakness than 
I am ; but if it were possible to show you 
how hard I have striven with myself you 
would know how mighty have been the 
influences which have overwhelmed me; 
it needed the dull callous nature of a brute 
or more than human strength to overcome 
them. I have forged the chains of my 
own destiny, and they hold me fast.' 

* With my help you may break them 
yet. Come, you must cross the hills to- 
night, make for the west coast, and there 
you will easily find a vessel that will carry 
you far away from the influences that 
threaten to destroy you here.' 

* No, I can never escape from them — 
it is useless to attempt it.' 

* You do not mean that you will stay 
here and let yourself be taken ? ' 

*No, and don't think that I mean to 
yield up my life without reason. At 
whiles I am ready enough to die, but at 
others I am ready to do any desperate act 
that I may live. There are only two 
courses open to me : in all my frenzy they 
have lain clearly before me. The one is 
to fly the land as you bid me — the other is 
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to deliver myself up to justice and accept 
what fate it may award me.' 

^ And do you hesitate between them ? ' 
(with an appealing look and a tone of 
amazement). 

^ Yes ' (deliberately) ; ^ but I purposed 
deciding to-night, and I will not turn again 
if I should have to fling myself from the 
nearest height to baffle the fiend that tempts 
me to linger here.' 

' Then you will go at once ' (decisively) ? 

* If I go it is only to spare my mother 
the shame that would attend — ' 

A shudder completed the sentence. 

^ Spare her then, and spare me.' 

^ I will go. You have made me stronger, 
Annie, since you have come to me ; I feel 
the load less since I told you everything. 
There will be one at least left behind who 
knows the truth and will speak a generous 
word for me when the Darroch betrays my 
secret.' 

There were tears in her eyes and a 
great lump in her throat that rendered 
speech impossible. 

He led her towards the door and there 
paused as if he found it difficult to part 
from her» 
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* I am grateful to you, Annie ' (huskily 
and faltering), ^ and i£ I ever do any good 
in the world it will be the memory of you 
that will give me strength to do it. Good- 
bye.' 

And that was all he was to say. But 
she retained his hand. 

^ I must see you on the road,' she said 
chokingly ; ^ I cannot go home until I am 
sure that you are away.' 

^You need not fear — I wUl keep my 
promise as soon as I have got an old coat 
from Brodie to hide this uniform.' 

^ Then get it now ' (determined that no 
obstacle should delay the execution of her 
project). 

They were interrupted by a loud shout 
from the apartment in which the Carlies 
were at work. 

Angus sprung forward to inquire the 
meaning of the alarm, and at the entrance 
to the principal chamber, which the fire 
illumined with a red glare, he encountered 
the Deil, who was hastening to seek him. 

^ Pouther and bombshells ! are you here 
yet ? ' exclaimed Jock, who was flushed and 
out of breath, as if he had been running 
for some distance; ^ shoot me, but you're 
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in for it now anyway, whether you like it 
or no.' 

^ Are the soldiers upon us ? ' 

^ They are just that. I tried to send 
them another airt a'thegither, but there 
was a gawket loonie saw us coming here 
this morning and he told the red-coats. 
They were half minded to bayonet me 
when they ken'd I was taking them on a 
fool's errand.' 

^ Where did you leave them ? ' 

^No twa mile awa; and, what's the 
worst of all is, that they have gotten in tow 
with two gaugers who have been surveying 
the Tower for two or three weeks back, and 
they're to be down on us all at once.' 

During this brief colloquy the Carlies 
had been busy concealing the apparatus of 
the still under various heaps of rubbish and 
piles of stones which had been prepared for 
the purpose ; and they were proceeding to 
extinguish the fire with sundry buckets- 
full of water. 

Annie had advanced to the threshold, 
and heard the principal items of the Deil's 
information. 

' Take this cloak, Angus,' she cried, 
whipping it off her own shoulders and fling. 
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ing it on his ; ' it will hide the uniform, and 
so you'll maybe manage to pass them. It was 
stupid to delay so long, but I never thought 
they would make this the first place to 
seek you.' 

'And you, what are you to do?' he 
queried excitedly as he fastened the cloak. 

' Dugald will take care of me.' 

^ Come on quick,' said Jock, seizing the 
deserter's hand and dragging him towards 
the place of egress. 

But here an unexpected interruption 
occurred, for in the darkness Jock could 
not find the ladder; and he had to call 
Brodie to his assistance. 

Annie followed, listening eagerly for 
any sound that might indicate the arrival 
of the soldiers above. 

The Deil ascended first to see that 
the way was clear; but before he had 
quitted the ladder he turned back. 

^ Confound it,' he muttered in a whisper, 
' we're ower late — they are in the Tower 
and trying to strike a light. They'll have 
a sentry at the door. Back with you.' 

The party hastily returned to the 
chamber they had just left. 

The fire was not quite out, and with its 
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aid the Carlies sought each a stout staff. 
Then they proceeded to block up the en- 
trance with stones. 

^ We're like to have a fecht for't/ growl- 
ed Brodie ; ' how many are there of them ? ' 

' Seven, counting the gangers/ answered 
the Deil, who with the ladder was making 
his way towards the dungeon in which 
Annie had found Angus. 

The person who was most interested in 
the issue of this event had flung off his 
disguise and was exerting himself in the 
erection of the barricade with a strength 
which astonished his fellow- workers, despite 
the excitement of the moment. 

The task done, he bade Jock take 
Annie with him and secure her safety in 
the first place. 

' What are you going to do, Angus ? ' 
she said, struck by something strange in 
his tone. 

^ Don't try to dissuade me, Annie,' he 
whispered ; ' I have brought this discovery 
upon these men, and I will not budge a 
step until they are safe.' 

Without waiting for any reply he 
turned to Brodie and the others. 

^ Listen, Brodie, the soldiers are seeking 
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me, not you or your friends. When they 
have found me they will not wait to look 
for you. Hide yourselves, or get out of 
the Tower if you can, and I will keep the 
soldiers at bay till you are out of danger.' 

^No, hang it, we'll no leave you to 
meet them your lane,' answered Brodie 
gruffly, and the others concurred, although 
not so decisively. 

^ Go, I tell you — what can you do with 
these sticks against the muskets of the red- 
coats ? ' 

That argument prevailed on Brodie's 
companions, and they disappeared through 
the narrow passage leading to the dungeon. 
But Brodie remained behind. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE ATTACK. 



The position was critical, and the 
events followed each other with a rapidity 
which prevented anything like delibera- 
tion. 

The act of Angus was in some respects 
one of generous self-immolation, and the 
impulse which prompted it was not the re- 
sult of mere desperation. However de- 
spondent he might have been, and however 
willing to meet the great end of all human 
sorrow, his conversation with Annie in- 
stilled in his breast a fierce desire to evade 
the degrading death which was in store 
for him in the event of capture, and the de- 
sire was heightened by the animal instinct 
which craves most for life when it is most 
in danger. 
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A selfish man could and would have 
saved himself from the peril which threat- 
ened Angus; but it would have been at 
the expense of the others, for, until he had 
suggested it, there was not one of them 
who had thought of leaving him to con- 
front the enemy alone, although they were 
sensible that he was the special object of 
the present raid upon their haunt. 

But as soon as he refused to move, the 
Carlies discreetly accepted his sacrifice, 
not, however, without some idea that they 
might be of more service to him when they 
had procured assistance than they could be 
at the present moment, without proper 
arms of defence against the bayonets and 
loaded muskets of the soldiers. The Car- 
lies were no cowards, but they had a sens- 
ible objection to an open conflict with the 
authorities if it could be avoided by any 
stratagem. A fight always involved the 
risk of the gibbet, and they considered the 
hazard of imprisonment or transportation 
quite sufficient, unless when they were 
driven to bay, and then they fought with 
the sullen vigour of desperate men. 

Brodie had lingered behind his com- 
rades with no intention to abide the im- 
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pending contest, but only to make a last 
effort to persuade Angus to alter his mind. 
In his own way Dugald felt that it was 
a sort of mean thing to abandon one who 
had trusted to him for shelter, and whom 
he had in a manner pledged himself to 
protect having once received him under 
his care. 

But there was no time to discuss the 
extent of his responsibility, even had he 
been capable of doing so. The pursuers 
were already in the adjacent vault, and 
he knew that as soon as they discovered it, 
the barricade would yield to the first vigor- 
ous assault of a couple of men. The only 
chance of delay was that it might not be 
immediately distinguished from the ordi- 
nary wall. 

' You'd as weel come with us enow,' he 
said, hesitating. 

^ Save yourself, Brodie,' replied Angus, 
obstinately resolved to insure at any cost 
the escape of those whose kindness to him, 
he thought, had been the direct cause of 
their present jeopardy. 

Dugald decided, as many men of more 
elevated character would have done under 
the circumstances, and he turned to go just 
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as a glint of light flashed in his face through 
a crevice of the barricade. 

' If you can keep them back for a few 
minutes it'll be all right — start when you 
hear me whistle,' he whispered, and hur- 
ried after the others. 

For a minute Angus was alone; but 
that brief space was sufficient to permit his 
mental vision to survey his past life with 
all its irremediable blunders and regrets. 
Whilst the memories scourged him he 
heard the avengers without, whispering 
and moving stealthily to and fro, seeking 
the inlet. He felt that it was folly to 
attempt to escape, and that it would be wis- 
dom to surrender to the penalty he merited. 

A light hand was laid upon his shoulder 
and a voice that thrilled him with its ac- 
cent of devotion spoke in his ear. 

' Oh, why will you bide here, Angus ? 
Pity me, and come away.' 

He quivered as if he had been pierced 
with a knife, and then he clasped her hand, 
his own trembling with the violent emo- 
tions that rose within him at her touch, 
like a spring of fire bursting from a moun- 
tain-top in obedience to some magician's 
conjuration. 
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' Annie, Annie ! ' he j^asped, ^ you make 
a coward of me— you make me a weak 
worthless wretch. It is the foul fiend's 
cunningest trick to use you as the bait to 
decoy me into shame. Where is Gal- 
braith ? Why- has he allowed you to re- 
turn ?' 

*He is not to blame; he left me to 
seek some way for us out of the Tower. 
But I could not go without you, Angus — 
don't be angry with me — and when I found 
that you were not following us, T came 
back. If you stay, I stay, for I dread your 
purpose. I fear — oh, I cannot tell what 
calamity it is I fear is about to happen ! 
but I am more content by your side what- 
ever is to come.' 

A pause, the faithfiil woman clinging to 
him, dreading most of all that he would 
thrust her away from him. 

And still that ominous whispering went 
on without, and at intervals gleams of light 
flashed through the chinks of the hastily- 
constructed bulwark. 

* I am doomed to be a curse to every 
one who has a kindly thought for me,' he 
murmured with bitter despair. ^ Where 
are our friends?' 
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* Hiding and watching for a chance to 
get out of the Tower. There are sentinels 
guarding the only places at which they can 
escape. The moon is up, and until it is 
clouded or the sentinels move, they dare 
not stir. Jock says the gaugers must have 
been spying about the place for a while 
back, and so learned all their secrets.' 

' The more need is there for me to let 
the bloodhounds have their prey.' 

' You're not heeding for me, then ? ' 

^ Ay, there's the sting of it — if I do 
what you want, I bring destruction on 
those who gave me, a homeless outcast, 
shelter in my extremity : if I act as a 
grateful and an honest man should act, I 
expose you to insult perhaps, and, at any 
rate, to more grief on my account. For 
heaven's sake, Annie, go back to Galbraith, 
and leave me to do the best I can to con- 
ceal the flight of all.' 

' I will not quit you in this danger,' 
she said composedly. 

He had no time to argue or persuade ; 
for at that moment there was a shout which 
intimated that the entrance to the den had 
been discovered. 

They held their breath, Annie grasping 
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his arm tightly, as if she would drag him 
away from the spot ; and he remaining 
pallid and firm in his resolve to screen his 
friends. 

In an instant a flood of light fell upon 
them, as the stones forming the barricade 
were tumbled down, and the eager coun- 
tenances of the pursuers were revealed by 
the glare of the torches they carried. 

A torch in one hand, his musket in the 
other, the corporal leaped through the 
breach. He flourished the light over his 
head, and immediately discovered the ob- 
ject of the search. 

^ Oho, and that's yoursel',' he cried 
with a laugh of satisfaction, ^ and a bonnie 
lass with you, forbye. Well, I would not 
heed being biggit up for an hour or twa 
mysel' in such winsome company. I'm 
loth to part good friends, but it must be 
done. You are my prisoner, Angus Lamb, 
in the King's nanie.^ 

A moment sufficed for this exclamation, 
and the next, Angus, maddened by the 
jibing tone, and still more by the sneer at 
AnniCj sprung upon the man with the fury 
of a tiger driven to bay, wi^ested the mus- 
ket from his grasp, and, hurling him back 
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against the wall, levelled the weapon at his 
breast. 

^ Keep off, keep off ! ' he shouted warn- 
ingly ; ' you are assailing a man who thinks 
death a welcome friend. Fire upon me if 
you like, but don't come a step nearer, or 
the first step will be the last of one of you. 
In heaven's name, don't defy a reckless 
wretch like me to the worst.' 

With a wild shriek of terror and an- 
guish, Annie flung herself right in front of 
the muzzle of the gun. 

' Angus ! would you murder him ? ' she 
cried, in the piteous accents of one whose 
horror at the imminent hazard of another 
transcends all sense of personal danger. 

He glared at her in a species of stupe- 
faction, paralyzed by the ghastly thought, 
suggested by the position into which she 
had thrust herself, that the slightest motion 
of his finger would add another and still 
more hideous crime to the one for which 
he had been already subjected to the tor- 
tures of the doomed. 

The bare possibility of such an accident 
— and his agitation rendered the occurrence 
quite probable — made him frantic. In- 
stinct rather than reason saved him; he 
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turned the gun aside and discharged it over 
his shoulder, giving vent to a groan of in- 
tense relief, as if he had been snatched 
away from the yawning mouth of a pit 
of jfire. 

The report rung with deafening loud- 
ness against the arched roof, and echoed 
and re-echoed throughout the ruin, sound- 
ing in his distracted ears like the howlings 
of disappointed demons. 

The corporal's men had not yet follow- 
ed him through the breach in the barricade, 
and they were alarmed for his safety ; 
for in the prevalent confusion they had 
failed to observe whether or not the mus- 
ket had been fired at him. They were im- 
mediately reassured, for jumping to his feet 
the corporal called loudly for their assist- 
ance as he made a dash at the now de- 
fenceless deserter. 

The men moved at once in obedience 
to the summons, but before the first had 
done more than place his foot in the breach 
there was a rush made at them from the 
rear, they were unmercifully flung to right 
and left, and their lights hurled to the 
ground and trampled on, thus leaving 
them in darkness and in doubt as to the 
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nTimber and character of their assailants- 
The utmost disorder ensued ; they grappled 
furiously with their unseen foes; and se- 
veral minutes elapsed before each became 
aware that he was striving with a comrade. 

Their consternation and bewilderment 
were great ; the corporal was still shouting 
for help, and roundly cursing their tardy 
obedience, which threatened to mar the 
object of the expedition when it had ap- 
peared nearest to success. But they would 
have been still more chagrined had they 
divined that their discomfiture had been 
accomplished by the adroitness of one man. 

It was the Deil, who, with the tactics 
and courage of an old soldier, had effected 
the surprise. He had calculated upon the 
probability of the men closing with each 
other in the obscurity of the place, and 
the fluster of the unexpected attack; and 
trusting that the ridiculous blunder would 
not be discovered for several minutes at 
any rate, he sprung through the breach 
and gave the corporal a vigorous blow on 
the head which staggered and stunned 
him, causing him to relinquish his grasp of 
Angus. 

Seizing the latter's arm, Jock dragged 
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him towards the narrow passage leading to 
the recent quarters of the fugitive. 

^ This gate, man, this gate,' whispered 
the Deil, allowing him no time to object. 

^ But Annie ? ' he exclaimed as he was 
hurried along. 

^ Never you heed her. They will not 

harm the lass ; and if they try it on, d 

them it'll be the worse for them. The 
Carlies are gathering. Come on, come on, 
let's get you out of the road first.' 

They entered the dungeon, and the 
Deil lifted the ladder to the hole in the 
roof. 

* Up with ye,' he commanded ; and to 
enforce his authority the corporal's voice 
was heard in the passage as the man was 
groping his way after them, calling to the 
others to bring lights. 

Angus ascended swiftly ; the Deil fol- 
lowed, and drew the ladder up after him. 

A stream of moonlight illumed the dis- 
mantled walls on one side with silvery 
radiance, but on the other lay a broad 
shadow, that seemed the more opaque for 
the effulgence with which it was contrasted. 
The jagged edges of portions of floors and 
roof which still clung to their places, the 
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broken frames of massive doorways and 
windows, were all softened by mysterious 
shades, and the dilapidated edifice seemed 
to be draped with melancholy tapestry to 
hide its worst decay. 

By a route which heaps of debris and 
various hollows rendered perilous to the 
uninitiated, the Deil conducted his com- 
panion to the entrance of a narrow stair 
erected within the thick wall. It had 
formed a means of secret communication 
with the chamber above, and, with the 
exception of the first half-dozen steps, 
which had tumbled down, it was in good 
preservation, although the passage at a 
first glance appeared to be one of the most 
ruinous parts of the building. 

Hastily assuring Angus that he might 
follow without fear, Jock scrambled up the 
dark and steep staircase. He counted 
thirty steps, and then entered a passage 
still narrower than that of the stair ; two 
persons meeting could have barely squeezed 
by one another in it ; but in the middle of 
it there was light. 

When they reached the light, which a 
large gap in the wall admitted to the secret 
passage, the guide halted. 
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^ Mind yourself hereabout,' he said in 
an undertone, ^ the stanes are loose, and if 
you get a capsize down yonder you'll no 
fash anybody mair nor to lay you out. 
Hand on or I win by.' 

The gap overlooked the main hall of 
the tower, and the depth to the floor was 
sufficient to justify the Deil's caution. He 
stepped warily across the gap, and then 
turned to observe and instruct his com- 
panion in making the dangerous pass. 
But he paused just as he was about to 
advance, and the Deil signalled to him to 
be silent. 

The occasion of this interruption to 
their progress was the appearance of the 
soldiers in the hall beneath them. 

^ Confound the beggars,' muttered Jock, 
' if they had waited a minute I would have 
defied them to find you — eh, wha's yon ? ' 

Angus heard none of this, but his eyes 
were also directed to the object which had 
attracted his friend's attention. 

The corporal was leading Annie up 
from the vaults. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



SURRENDER. 



When the torches had been extin- 
guished, and she had heard Jock's voice, she 
had crouched back to the wall and into the 
large fireplace, in order to be out of the 
way of the contest which seemed to be 
going forward ; and also to prevent Angus 
risking his own safety again by attempting 
to carry her with him. But as soon as the 
lights had been rekindled by the two 
gangers, who had their own purpose to 
serve in joining the soldiers, she was de- 
tected. 

She was dragged from her hiding-place 
and somewhat rudely questioned as to the 
secrets of the place and the means by which 
her friends had escaped. Her assertion of 
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ignorance was regarded as an attempt to 
deceive them, and provoked the men to 
harsher treatment, for they were ruffled by 
the absurd mistake they had made. 

The corporal, on rejoining his men, 
although disappointed and enraged at the 
failure of their plans, spoke to her with a 
degree of civility. He, however, insisted 
that she must know the whereabouts of the 
fugitive, and commanded her to disclose it 
on pain of various penalties, with the threat 
of which he endeavoured to alarm her into 
submission. 

Finding that she obstinately maintained 
her inability to disclose anything, a fruit- 
less search was instituted throughout the 
basement. Then they ascended to the 
upper region, the corporal hoping that 
there he would be able to compel his pri- 
soner to confess the truth. 

'You may just as well speak out at 
once,' he was saying when Angus descried 
them from his eyrie ; ' for we'll find him at 
any rate ; and the less trouble he gives us 
the better it'll be for him and for you.' 

' I cannot tell you,' she said, undaunted 
by his implied threat, 'and if I could I 
would not.' 
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The possibility of being escorted down 
to Abbotskirk by a company of soldiers, as 
a prisoner, afforded a prospect of shame in 
view of which she inwardly winced and 
shuddered. Besides, it promised to in- 
crease the rage of her father to a degree 
far beyond that which she had been pre- 
pared to meet for the escapade into the 
Glen, before she had anticipated the pub- 
licity of the adventure which now seemed 
to be unavoidable. But this did not in the 
least affect her resolution not to give the 
pursuers any hint that might aid them in 
the search, or explain how the man had 
slipped through their fingers. 

^ Then you'll be the loser for it,' ejacu- 
lated the corporal impatiently. ^Here, 
Bob, you keep the lass, and if she tries to 
run for it, tie her up, hand and foot.' 

She quaked a little at this command, 
and she turned her eyes to the ground to 
avoid the stare of the men who stood round 
her, their torches flickering palely against 
the moonlight, and imparting a grim cast 
to their visages. 

The corporal was about to resume the 
search, and the soldier to whose charge 
Annie had been consigned gripped her arm. 
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^ Let me go/ she exclaimed, frightened ; 
* ni not offer to stir from the spot, but let 
go your hold.' 

^ You're unco feared,' retorted the man 
with a gruff laugh ; ^ but you were not so 
particular a while back when we got you in 
the cellar with the loon we want.' 

Angus saw and heard all, and he was 
writhing with fury at the insult offered to 
Annie, and with vexation at the helpless 
position he occupied. 

^By heaven, I can endure this no 
longer ; she shall not be subjected to this 
infamy if I had twenty lives to lose.' 

* Confound you, bide quiet,' muttered 
the Deil, and as he spoke there was a shrill 
whistle heard without. ^ That's Dugald ; 
he's gotten out, and we'll soon have help.' 

' I will not involve them further on my 
account — I'll settle it another way.' 

He turned, as if to retrace his steps 
along the secret passage. 

' Bluid and thunder, man ! would you 
surrender when our allies are marching 
forrit to relieve the garrison ? ' 

In his excitement he overlooked the 
fact that in recrossing the gap he would be 
seen almost certainly by the enemy, and he 
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made a bound after Angus to detain him. 
But he had not taken the necessary pre- 
caution to assure himself of a safe footing 
before advancing, and one of the stones on 
which he stepped rocked under him, he 
lost his balance, and with a dismal shriek, 
which was echoed by a hoarse shout from 
below, he fell from the wall, dragging a 
cloud of stones and plaster with him. 

The fall was broken by a pile of debris, 
over which he rolled to the ground until 
he lay prostrate, close to Annie's feet. 

She screamed with horror, and covered 
her eyes to shut out the piteous sight. 

Angus had halted at the first sound of 
alarm — he had rushed back with the vain 
hope of saving the man ; and now he stood 
in the breach, gazing dumbly down at the 
motionless form on which the moon was 
shining. There was one shadow projected 
athwart the breast, made by Angus, who, 
standing almost on the spot from which the 
Deil had tumbled, intercepted the light. 

The corporal observed him, and gave 
his men orders to present arms. Three 
muskets were instantly aimed at the fugi- 
tive, who was for the moment oblivious to 
his danger. 
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^ Are we to fire, or will you come down 
to us without more ado ? ' shouted the cor- 
poral. 

. Angus was roused from his stupor, and, 
passing his hands tremblingly over his 
clammy brow, responded huskily — 

^ Will you give me time to see my 
friend cared for and to see that lady in safe 
hands ? ' 

^ Will you go with us quietly then ? ' 

^ I promise.' 

* A bargain be it — but if you try any 
trick with us, burn me, but I'll blow you 
into the next world mysel'.' 

Angus waited for no further guarantee 
that the terms of the compact would be 
observed by the captors. He slipped over 
the wall, dropped down on to the heap of 
rubbish, and in another minute he was 
kneeling beside the insensible man ex- 
amining his hurts. An ugly gash on the 
skull was the most important wound which 
the hasty inspection of Angus disclosed. 
He raised him to a sitting posture, and 
Annie, controlling the sickening sensation 
which at first enervated her, advanced with 
lips clenched, and bandaged the wound 
with a kerchief. 
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Whilst she was thus engaged, Jock ut- 
tered a prolonged sigh, and slowly opened 
his eyes. He looked inquiringly at the 
eager faces bending over him as if seeking 
an explanation of what had happened. He 
remembered everything when he perceived 
Angus. 

^ You're here yet,' he groaned, and 
made an effort to rise. 

^ Do you feel better ? ' queried Angus. 

' Better ? — ou, ay, but ae side of me 
feels as though it was dung into the other. 
Pouther and bombs, I'm doubting it's clean 
cap out this time, . . . and fient a hair 
are you the better for it. Take me ower 
to Dugald Brodie's, and- — ' 

He had spoken with diflSculty, but still 
with something of his old reckless manner ; 
and he left the last sentence incomplete. It 
was evident that his injuries were more 
serious than the unskilled eye could under- 
stand. 

Without another word Angus lifted him 
up ; the corporal assisted, and together 
they carried him out of the Tower and 
down the road to Brodie's cottage. Annie 
followed with pallid face, walking like one 
in a trance. The soldiers came next with 
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the two gangers, who had too much discre- 
tion to remain behind their guard, although 
they had as yet made no discovery of any 
consequence. 

The melancholy procession advanced 
to the cottage only to find the door barred. 
For some time Jean Brodie refused ad- 
mission ; but the appeal of Angus at length 
overcame her scrujples, and she permitted 
Annie, Angus, and the corporal with the 
wounded man to enter the kitchen. 

Jock was placed on the bed, and after 
directing Jean to send for the doctor, 
Angus informed the corporal that he was 
ready to accompany him. 

The Deil groaned and turned on the 
bed, as if, trying to speak, he had been in- 
terrupted by his pain. 

Annie stood quite still, as if deprived of 
the power of speech and motion. She 
could not yet realize the truth of all that 
had occurred and was occurring. The 
shock had numbed her senses, and the 
events in which she was so much involved 
seemed to pass around her like the gloomy 
phantoms of a nightmare which she had no 
strength to flee from or to control. 

Angus was afi'aid to look at her, for the 
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worst pang he suflFered sprung from the 
thought that it was his guilt which had 
clouded her life. He felt that he was un- 
worthy to touch the garment of one so pure 
whom he had injured so deeply. 

Reluctantly he was moving away, but 
when she saw him going, some vision of 
the doom which lay before him flashed 
through her mind, and suddenly, without 
a breath of warning, she sunk to the floor. 

^ Guid be here ! ' exclaimed Jean, ap- 
proaching the girl, 'you'll hae the house 
turned into an infirmary afore you're done.' 

But Angus had sprung back, and had 
Annie in his arms. It was the last time 
he was ever to embrace her — the last time 
he was to look on the bonnie face that was 
so dear to him. He kissed the cold lips 
passionately; then he resigned her to 
Jean's care, and rushed out of the house. 

He was ready to meet the worst now ; 
he only wished it could have befallen him 
in that moment. 

The soldiers surrounded him, and the 
march commenced. 

They had passed the hamlet, and were 
advancing to the little bridge when the 
corporal commanded a halt. 
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The bridge was guarded by about a 
dozen men, armed with graips, pitchforks, 
and scythes, the long blades of which wore 
glittering in the moonlight. 

A rescue was evidently the purpose of 
this gathering of the Carlies. Brodie was 
at their head, and the position they had 
taken up rendered a conflict unavoidable. 

The corporal directed his men to see to 
their guns, and producing a stout cord, ac- 
quainted the prisoner that he must bind 
his hands. 

' Let me speak to these lads first,' said 
Angus. ^I give you my word I'll come 
back to you. I only want to prevent blood- 
shed, and to save them from the conse- 
quences of such a useless struggle as they 
seem bent on.' 

^ Do you mean it ? ' said the corporal. 

' Try me.' 

The corporal hesitated, then stepped 
aside, and permitted him to pass. 

He hurried forward to the Carlies, and 
was received with a shout of triumph, for 
they fancied that the soldiers, intimidated 
by their appearance, had set him free. He 
soon disabused their minds of this impres- 
sion, and his declaration that he meant to 
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return immediately to his captors was re- 
ceived with murmurs of discontent. The 
spirit of war was strong amongst them, and 
they were not readily dissuaded from the 
fray, seeing that so many advantages were 
on their side affording an opportunity to 
give the gangers a taste of their mettle. 
But Brodie at last gave in, 

*E'en's ye like, neighbour,' he said; 
' if you will go with them we'se no haud 
you back. But mind you, it was none of 
our fault. We need not make things worse 
nor they are for ourselves, so good night, 
and good luck to you. I'se get the doctor 
for Jock. Step out, lads, and let the 
sodgers pass.' 

The Carlies, grumbling at this ter- 
niination to what had promised to be a 
nire ' sploi-e,' marched off the bridge, whilst 
Aiij»*ui> rejoined his captors. 

The soldiers promptly advanced to the 
bridjiv, Wiirily looking out for any sign of 
tivuchory. No interference was offered to 
tluMu, but they were greeted with a groan 
as thoy passed, and the gangers were 
saluted with contemptuous jibes. The 
prlsinKM*, in gloomy silence, kept pace with 
his guai^l. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AN APPARITION. 



Under the rough but willing hands of 
Jean Brodie, Annie soon recovered con- 
sciousness. Having lifted her on to a chair 
in front of the fire as lightly as if she had 
been a child, Jean rested her hands on her 
hips and glowered at the pallid girl. 

^ What was you fainting for ? ' she de- 
manded, in much the same tone as she 
might have used to a culprit who had been 
caught in the act of committing an ofience. 

Annie looked round shudderingly, and 
then in a feeble voice — 

^I have walked farther than I had 
strength for, and Fm wearied. Have they 
taken him away ? ' 

^ That have they, and a good riddance 
of him — you're no gaun to do it again, are 
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you ? ' she queried sharply as Annie started, 
attempted to rise, and sunk back on the 
seat. 

^No — I'm all right now — I'll have to 
go home,' she faltered. 

^ Haith, you're more like as though you 
were a' wrang — and the bigger gowk you 
to fash your thoomb about him. Bide 
there or I gang and seek Dugald. He'll 
get the cart and hurl you down to Comrie. 
You're no fit to travel't, and you canna 
bide here the-night. But it's braw moon- 
light, and you'll be none the worse. Dinna 
steer now or I come back.' 

The woman strode out in search of her 
brother, closing the door after her with re- 
markable care. 

But Annie was too weak to think of 
leaving the place without assistance, and 
although at the first moment she had been 
moved by an impulse to follow Angus, she 
was sensible directly of the futility and 
absurdity of such a course. There was 
nothing she could do for him now, nothing 
she could do for herself, save bend to the 
inevitable, and endeavour to reconcile her 
mind to the calamity which all her efforts 
had failed to avert. 
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There was a dull aching pain in her 
breast, and a great load seemed to have 
been placed on her shoulders that was 
pressing her down to the ground. She 
could neither weep nor moan, and it seemed 
that if she could have done either it would 
have afiForded some relief to the oppression 
that weighed so heavily on heart and brain. 

She was haunted by a ghastly vision of 
the end that was so near ; the shadows cast 
upon the floor and wall by the moonlight 
streaming in through the little square win- 
dow, with its small diamond-shaped panes, 
assumed mystical and ominous shapes to 
her disturbed fancy. She became acutely 
sensitive to every sight and sound ; and the 
stertorous breathing of Galbraith made her 
ears ache. 

Looking steadily at the fire, she 
imagined that the Deil was sitting up in 
the bed, grinning at her, and pointing to 
the gash on his head as another accusation 
against Angus. The fancy became so pain- 
ful at length that she turned slowly round 
to assure herself of its fallacy. Poor Jock 
was lying in the state of semi-torpor into 
which he had fallen just previous to the 
departure of the prisoner. 
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She felt better after she had taken 
courage to look at him. But in the act of 
resuming her former position a cold chill 
passed over her as she observed a new- 
shadow on the floor, projected apparently 
from the window. It was like the head 
and shoulders of a man who was peering 
in at her. The blood leapt wildly in her 
veins, and an unreasonable pre-sentiment 
of impending evil made her quake from 
head to foot. 

But with an effort she shook off the 
sense of terror so far as to raise her eyes 
to the window, assuring herself that she 
would only see some friend of Brodie, who 
was looking for him. 

The sight which met her view filled her 
with all the speechless horror of one who is 
suddenly brought into contact with a super- 
natural being. 

She saw the head and shoulders of a 
man ; but the head was wound in the white 
bands of a corpse : the eyes, although 
deeply sunken in the sockets, seemed to 
be glittering upon her with unnatural 
brightness; the face seemed dark and 
ghastly as that of one risen from the grave ; 
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and the eyes and the face were those of 
the Laird of Balquherrie. 

A second, that seemed an hour mea- 
sured by her torture, she remained trans- 
fixed by the astounding spectacle. Then, 
with an aflPrighted cry, she sprung to her 
feet, still gazing in consternation at the 
mysterious face. 

* Pouther and bombs,' gasped the Deil, 
disconnectedly, ^ shoot the beggars — and 
gie's a dram.' 

Even the presence of one so helpless as 
Galbraith was in this terrible moment a 
consolation to her. The sound of his voice 
broke the spell that held her to the spot, 
and she advanced to the window. 

The apparition had vanished ; at what 
instant she was unable to conjecture, for 
her eyes had become dazed with looking at 
it, and sparks of fire seemed to be flashing 
from them, so that until she actually stood 
at the window she was not aware of the 
disappearance of the spectre. 

She rubbed her eyes and looked again, 
but failed to discover anything. She 
pressed her head between her hands. 
Could it have been entirely fancy ; had 
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tlie events of the day so disarranged her 
senses that she could have been deceived by 
a mere hallucination ? But the shadow on 
the floor, which had first attracted her atten- 
tion, that could not have been illusion also. 

She looked again; there was still a 
shadow, but this time it was her own. She 
stepped aside and it was gone. 

With what haste her weakness and agi- 
tation permitted, she opened the door and 
went out. 

There was no creature within sight ; 
there was no sound to disturb tlie stillness 
of the hour save the whistling of the wind 
and the distant rippling of the loch which 
she saw glittering beyond the Tower. 

Slie passed round the house, and with 
no better success. The door of the byre 
was closed, and as there was no light with- 
in it she did not think of pursuing the search 
in that direction. 

On returning to the house she stooped 
before the window and examined the 
ground ; but it was hard, and could not 
have retained any foot print. 

There were only two ways of account- 
ing for the apparition — either it had been 
the result of her own fancy, or she had been 
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visited by a ghostly messenger to warn her 
of some approaching mishap, or perhaps to 
upbraid her for the too great tenderness 
with which she regarded Angus, and the 
too lenient view she had taken of his guilt. 

Either explanation was unsatisfactory ; 
for, although she was not free from the 
superstitious sentiments which were com- 
mon enough amongst the country folk, the 
shadow perplexed her. According to the 
laws affecting ghostly visitants to the earth, 
they should cast no shadow. But the pro- 
bability was that the phantom and the 
shadow had arisen only in her imagina- 
tion. 

She experienced a sense of repugnance 
or fear to enter the house alone, and she 
lingered about the door— partly because of 
this feeling, and partly in the vague ex- 
pectation of yet finding some clue to the 
strange appearance at the window. 

Jean Brodie returned and rated her 
sharply for having quitted the kitchen. 
Annie was disposed to relate the real cause 
of her infringement of the injunction laid 
upon her; but Jean's manner at no time 
invited confidence, and it did so less at the 
present moment than ever. 
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^ I was looking for you, and I wanted a 
breath of fresh air,' she said, resolving ta 
hold her tongue about the spectre until she 
had a more congenial friend to confide in ; 
at the same time she shrank from provok- 
ing either the anger or the ridicule of her 
gruff hostess. 

^ One of the loons says the doctor's ower- 
by at Creelslap, and Dugald's awa for him. 
When he comes back he'll yoke the cart 
and take you home. I'm thinking there'll 
be a fine coUy-shangy when you get 
there.' 

With that Jean pushed her into the 
kitchen, and proceeded to hang a large 
potful of water over the fire, remarking 
that ^doctors aye needed het water, and 
lawyer bodies and gangers aye kept folk 
in't.' 

The doctor arrived, and after examin- 
ation pronounced the Deil's case a bad one ; 
five ribs were broken, and there were in- 
ternal injuries which would be still more 
difficult to heal. However, he hoped for 
the best. 

As soon as she had heard this report , 
Annie took her seat in the cart, which 
Dugald had transformed into a carriage 
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with the help of a few bundles of straw. 
The horse started at a steady pace, and as 
she was driven homeward across the bleak 
moor, Annie looked back with sad eyes to 
the scene of so many strange events. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GROPING FOR THE LIGHT. 

During the tedious drive home, Annie 
was left almost entirely to her own re- 
flections. Dugald was not a communicat- 
ive being at any time, and he was inclined 
to be less so than usual on the present oc- 
casion. He, however, unbosomed himself 
so far as to describe, in answer to her in- 
quiries, the infatuation of Angus, who had 
refused to be rescued when ^ a' the loons 
about the town ' were ready to effect his 
deliverance. 

Her first feeling was one of chagrin and 
irritation at the fatal obstinacy of her 
lover ; but that was quickly changed to 
one of pity, mingled with something that 
was akin to admiration, as she began to 
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appreciate the motives which had prompt- 
ed him to submit to the arrest rather than 
involve his friends in the inevitable conse- 
quences, concurrent and future, of an at- 
tempt to oppose the soldiers in the dis- 
charge of their duty. 

It was some consolation to her afflicted 
mind to be able to recognize any traits of 
the noble and generous nature with which 
her love had always accredited him, and 
which even the knowledge of his crime 
could not make her doubt. The deed he 
had done — accidentally, as she was con- 
vinced — filled her with intense horror ; but 
somehow her faith in him remained un- 
shaken. 

It was this faith which excused the bold 
step she had taken that day on his account, 
and imparted the courage requisite to meet 
whatever rage her father might be disposed 
to vent on her for adopting such a course 
without consulting him. A tremulous sense 
of guiltiness rendered the prospect of her 
reception at Comrie exceedingly disagree- 
able, as the distance to be traversed lessen- 
ed by slow degrees. 

She did not dwell much upon that pro- 
spect, however. As soon as her thoughts 
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had recovered from the violent confusion 
into which they had been thrown, her whole 
intellect became concentrated on the prime 
question, — ^what possibility was there of 
saving Angus from any part of the penalties 
he had incurred? 

She did not attach much importance to 
the punishment he might have to undergo 
for desertion from his regiment. In her 
eyes the worst a court-martial could do for 
this offence was trivial in comparison with 
the judgment that would follow the revela- 
tion of the greater offence, in which lay the 
source of his present dilemma and of his 
serious danger. 

Thus far the hideous secret had been 
carefully guarded; and, according to her 
belief, only three persons were in posses- 
sion of it, besides the actual perpetrator of 
the deed, — ^herself, his mother, and Gal- 
braith. The silence of the first two was 
assured by their own interest, and the Deil 
had proved his fidelity at a heavy cost. 
But how long would the silence of these 
three avail to screen the culprit ? 

Suspicion had been already excited by 
Angus's strange conduct since the disap- 
pearance of Balquherrie — her brother Mat- 
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thew suspected, and his was not the quick- 
est wit in anything beyond fishing and 
shooting. The soldier who had overheard 
the mutterings of the man haunted in his 
sleep, would at once give the clue which 
had sufficed to explain everything to her ; 
others might be expected to seize upon it 
more readily. A strict search for the miss- 
ing lau-d was about to be instituted by Sir 
Andrew Grant, and with all these circum- 
stances tending against him conviction 
seemed certain. 

If there were anything she could do for 
him, it would save her from the madness to 
which she would become a prey if compel- 
led to remain passive, tortured by suspense, 
pending the issue of his ordeal. The feel- 
ing of utter helplessness was cruelly op- 
pressive when there was so much at stake. 

These thoughts naturally carried her 
back to Brodie's house, and to the inci- 
dents especially associated with it. She 
tried to look at them calmly, and to give 
them a commonplace interpretation ; but 
the more she tried to do this, the more she 
felt the bewilderment with which she had 
quitted the place, resuming possession of 
her faculties. 
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There were several circumstances which 
could not be explained by any ordinary 
theory ; and chief of all was the apparition 
at the window. In that everything else 
seemed to be complicated. 

Conflicting fears and surmises chased 
each other through her brain, until, with 
hands tightly clasped and lips clenched, 
she made a dogged effort to review the 
event singly, and with, as nearly as possi- 
ble, the calmness of an uninterested ob- 
server. 

The heavy-footed horse stalked leisurely 
on ; the moon was sinking, and the shadows 
were broadening around. The lights at 
Mill o' Comrie were visible ahead. Dugald 
sat on the forepart of the cart, his feet 
crossed, resting on one of the shafts, the 
short thick-handled whip lying listlessly 
across his knees, and, except an occasional 
gruff admonition to the horse, he made no 
sound to disturb her. 

Annie, comfortably seated amongst the 
straw, considered the items of her per- 
plexity briefly in this order : 

First, the sudden closing of the door 
when she had first approached Brodie's 
cottage, and the unkindly reception Jean 
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had given her. This might have been 
attributable to the inhospitable character 
of the woman. Still the inquiry was sug- 
gested, had she anything to conceal from 
the eyes of casual visitors ? It was possible 
that there might have been traces of her 
brother's contraband traflfic to remove ; but 
Annie, being aware of his dealings in that 
way, could not understand why they should 
pretend to hide it from her. 

Second, the coat she had seen hanging 
behind the door : some spring of memory 
was touched, and she identified the gar- 
ment as similar to one Balquherrie had 
worn. 

Third, the vision at the window ; and 
last, Jean's strict injunction that she was 
not to stir from the kitchen during her 
absence, which, combined with the evident 
determination that she should not remain 
in the house during the night, appeared 
singular. 

It was the third item, however, which 
reflected importance upon the others : 
everything else might have been due to 
the most trivial causes, and but for tliat 
mysterious occurrence she would not have 
experienced any concern. 

VOL. in. 10 
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But although she had thus succeeded in 
bringing her observations into a focus, the 
conclusion to which they tended was still 
inscrutable. There was one surmise which 
would have enlightened the darkness that 
enveloped her, but it was so improbable 
that, whilst trembling with excitement at 
the mere fancy of it, she was compelled 
to put it aside as an idea not to be enter- 
tained. 

She was abruptly roused from her re- 
verie by the sudden stoppage of the horse 
in obedience to a loud ' wo ! ' from the 
driver. Looking up, Annie saw the hag- 
gard face of Mrs Lamb bending over the 
side of the cart and gazing at her with 
eyes full of wild inquiry. 

^ I have been seeking you, Annie,' said 
the mother agitatedly ; ^ the soldiers came 
to my house as you warned me they would, 
and they went as they came. I bided his 
coming next, or yours, until I could bide 
no longer, and it behoved me to seek you. 
Have you seen him ? ' 

' Yes.' 

Only the one word, uttered in an un- 
del tone, and the mother comprehended 
all. Her long bony fingers clutched the 
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edge of the cart and saved her from 
falling. 

^ They have gotten him ' (hoarsely) ; 
^ they are taking him awa to the jail — to 
the gal — .' 

The word choked her, and Annie stoop- 
ing quickly forward pressed the fingers of 
one hand on her mouth whilst the other 
warningly indicated Dugald. 

' He gave himself up to save others 
from harm/ she said aloud, and then 
whispering — ^ but the worst has not come 
yet; keep silent and there is one chance 
for him still.' 

' One chance,' a groan and a bitter 
hopeless laugh struggling for utterance at 
the same moment rendered her exclama- 
tion almost unintelligible. She clung 
desperately to the cart, as if that repre- 
sented the last hope. 

' If nothing is discovered — if we can 
only keep the secret until after the soldiers 
have done with him he will be able to 
escape.' (She felt how very frail the hope 
was, although she urged it warmly upon 
the mother as a source of consolation.) 
^ You must not give way now, for we must 
have everything arranged for him.' 
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Mrs Lamb stared at her dumbly for a 
space, and then, relaxing her grip of the 
cart like one who relinquishes the last 
support, she spoke — 

' There will be no need to arrange 
anything for him, — the sin has found him 
out, and he maun die the death. Ay, and 
it has found me too, that shared his guilt 
in seeking to hide it, as though we poor 
things of an hour might traffic with the 
will of Providence.' (This in a harsh 
steady voice, which suddenly faltered and 
became broken by suppressed sobs as the 
spiritual enthusiasm of the woman was 
displaced by the purely human sorrow of 
the mother.) ' Oh, but I warstled sare 
with the spirit and the flesh, and Satan, 
who has power upon the flesh, got the 
upper hand of me and I couldna, I couldna 
betray my ain bairn to his doom.' 

' Whisht ye, mother, whisht,' murmured 
Annie, glancing fearfully at Dugald lest he 
should understand the real source of this 
affliction. But he sat apparently dozing 
and unconcerned. 

Mrs Lamb continued without heeding 
the interruption, and, in some respects, 
with the air of one frenzied by grief, un- 
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conscious of the presence of others. 

^ It was the trial appointed to prove me 
when I was sae near hame, and I have been 
found wanting. The minister warned me 
that I must pluck the weed from my heart 
if I would keep it clean ; but the weed 
was the bonniest flower in the garden to 
my sinful een, and I let it grow and grow, 
until it has overspread the flowers of truth 
and shut them out from my sight. But he 
was my bairn — nae crime could make him 
other than my bairn — God canna be very 
angry wi' me, kenning how weak we are, 
and that he was the only one left to me to 
lean on in my auld age.' 

' No, no, there is no blame can rest on 
you,' sobbed Annie, trying to comfort her, 
and not knowing how, whilst terrified for 
the disclosures she might make in her dis- 
traction. 

The fanaticism of the woman, which 
magnified the ordinary dictates of affection 
into a deadly sin, caused her the most ex- 
cruciating remorse for conduct which had 
been only natural. The struggle between 
her religious fervour and the mother's love, 
which had assumed an unholy aspect to 
her distorted vision, had wrought her mind 
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up to a state of frenzy in which the oppos- 
ing sentiments alternately triumphed. 

* Lord, pity me, that was where I fell 
under the power of the Evil One — I leaned 
ower muckle upon him that was just a 
broken reed of this earth, and I let go my 
hold of the great Staff of Life, that bends 
na nor breaks, and that has been my 
stronghold through a' the weary sorrows 
I have been visited with until the-now.' 

^You're hard, too hard upon Angus, 
though you are his mother,' cried Annie, 
unable longer to restrain her desire to de- 
fend him from all aspersion, whatever 
might be the hazard at that moment, and 
calculating that in doing so she was afford- 
ing tlie afflicted widow the best consolation. 

The woman wrung her hands wildly, 
and in the dim moonlight her gaunt form 
and haggard visage obtained a weird ap- 
pearance; there was, as one might say, a 
certain grandeur of despair, mingled with 
the piteous helplessness of her circum- 
stances, that awed and saddened the ob- 
server. 

' Whisht you now, poor lassie, dinna 
you be the mouthpiece of the foul spirit of 
the mirk. When your bonnie mouth opens 
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I hear his voice that I have hearkened till 
with trembling when sitting my lane up 
yonder in the cot, and the eerie blast was 
moaning round the house like the wailings 
of thae wha are gone before us. Oh, it 
was weary, weary and fearsome, when my 
heart cried out for the bairn that has fallen 
so low, when my heart opened to the 
treacherous comfort of the tempter, and 
yearned to accept his words that sounded 
so sweet and were so false. He would 
have persuaded me that the ill work wasna 
so black as I thought ; he would have 
soothed me with the lee that my bairn 
couldna be willingly the destroyer of 
heaven's ain image ; he would have had 
me rise against the law that slandered my 
bairn and me. But I prayed for strength, 
and I fought against the wiles of the 
tempter, and I see that he is guilty, guilty, 
guilty.' 

The latter words were half smothered 
in big heart-bursting sobs, that were the 
more piteous to hear because they were so 
much opposed to her ordinary bearing of 
stern composure. 

The contrast of this, violent agitation 
with the calm unsympathetic character in 
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which Annie's memory presented Mrs 
Lamb, affected the girl with more poignant 
pangs than any other incident could have 
produced. She flung her arms round the 
woman's neck, and, as if by some magical 
influence of affliction, their positions and 
ages had been reversed, the generous 
maiden, who had barely reached the first 
ledge of the hill of life, a second time 
seemed to become the protector and coun- 
sellor of the woman who had passed far 
down its vale. She addressed to her all 
those, words of endearment and comfort 
which are so commonplace to the outsider, 
but which are so precious in moments of 
real distress. 

Mrs Lamb was slowly roused as from a 
ghastly dream ; her eyes, which had been 
long parched, were moist; her voice was 
feeble and husky ; all the strength of mind 
and body which had formerly distinguished 
her seemed to have deserted her. 

^ I'm unco weak enow, Annie,' she mur- 
mured, chokingly, the while she strove to 
regain a degree of self-possession ; ' I'm no 
just mysel', — there's nothing left of me but 
just a frail auld wife borne down to the 
ground with a great burthen. I was stout 
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once, but I'm all the weaker now. Dinna 
greet for me, hinny ; I can girn and thole 
yet, and it'll be a' bye soon ... a' bye 
soon. The load has been laid on me at 
the ... at the last slope of the hill . . . 
and it will just help me hame the sooner. 
Dinna greet, hinny, dinna greet . . . and 
say nought of this to mortal body — oh, 
how pride clings to the flesh even in the 
deadthraws. But say nought of tliis . . . 
the heart has had its cry, and you'll no see 
me fail again. . . The Lord lias a purpose 
in all this — a kind, chastening purpose, I 
dare not doubt ; and I seek for it and bow 
to it, though it is sore to bear. But he has 
a purpose — that comforts me — and I'll 
learn in time to say humbly. His will be 
done.' 

Gently releasing herself from Annie's 
embrace, and apparently regaining a de- 
gree of force at the same moment, she drew 
her shawl over her head, drawing it very 
tight under the chin, and, waving her hand 
in token of farewell, she walked away down 
the road in the direction of her cottage, 
with no symptom in her gait of the weak- 
ness she had recently exhibited. 

Annie gazed sadly after her and saw her 
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disappear under the shade of a row of beech 
trees which lay black against the darken- 
ing sky. To the fancy of the watcher, the 
trees assumed the dismal forms of funereal 
plumes waving their gloomy shadows over 
the disconsolate mother. 

Shuddering at the fancy, she turned 
hastily to ask Dugald to proceed. He was 
dozing on his perch, unconscious of what 
had passed so near him. Annie shook his 
arm. 

^ Come ben, come ben,' he muttered, as 
if somebody had knocked at the door of 
his house, starting and rubbing his eyes 
drowsily. 

He recollected his position immediately, 
and giving the horse a whack with his 
whip handle, drove forward to the mill, 
which was now close by, its white walls 
rising in the night like the ghost of a 
building. 
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CHAPTER XL 



A RANDOM SHAFT. 



There were lights in several of tlie 
house windows, and the door stood partly 
open. The heavy wheels of the cart had 
made noise enough in approaching to have 
awakened the household if they had been 
asleep, and yet no one came out to receive 
her. 

Annie would have remarked this curious 
omission — it was usual for some member of 
the family to appear at the door whenever 
any vehicle stopped before it — at any other 
time, but at present she was occupied with 
an idea that had sprung up in her mind 
with the suddenness and inexplicable bril- 
liance of an inspiration. 

Dugald advanced to assist her out of 
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the cart ; she placed one hand on his 
shoulder and leaped lightly to the ground. 
Then wheeling round, so that the light from 
the doorway fell on his swarthy counten- 
ance, she looked at him steadily, and, 
without the least warning, fired this inquiry 
at him : — 

^Who is it that's lodging with you, 
Dugald ? ' 

Brodie's countenance was as expression- 
less almost as a blank wall, — some marvel- 
lous rigidity of the muscles deprived it of 
the power of indicating joy or sorrow, hope 
or fear. When the abrupt query was put 
to him, his eyes became fixed on the 
speaker with a suggestion of drowsy as- 
tonishment in them. 

' Lodging with us ? ' he repeated, as if 
not understanding her. 

So far her manoeuvre was a failure, and 
she began to feel that her inspiration was 
no more than one of those wild hopes at 
which people aim when in extremity. * 

' Yes ' (assuming the most confident 
tone she could), ' have you not got a friend 
of mine with you ? ' 

Dugald meditated, but it was with the 
air of a man who is seeking the solution of 
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a puzzle, not with the slightest sign of 
having anything he desired to conceal. 

^ A friend of yours ? '. he muttered with 
irritating obtuseness. ^ Ay, there's the 
Deil, — more's the pity for him, poor sowl ; 
but as for lodgers, you ken we dinna care 
about everybody coming intil our ingle- 
jieuk ; forbye, there's no traffic our way to 
make it worth while laying ourselves out 
for lodgers.' 

^ Do you keep ghosts or warlocks about 
the place, then ? ' she ejaculated somewhat 
warmly, for she was ready to cry with vex- 
ation at the failure of every attempt to 
explain the mystery which haunted her. 

Dugald scratched his head, and glanced 
over his shoulder, not timidly, but as if he 
imagined there might be a spectre behind 
him, and was curious to know what it was 
like ; then he wagged his head stolidly, 
negativing her question. 

' Na, we have no ghaists either, that I 
keii o'.' 

^ Then I saw Outram of Balquherrie 
looking in through your kitchen window, 
or his ghost, — which was it ? ' 

^I couldna say; but I would jalouse 
that you must have been dreaming, or else 
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that you have seen a ghaist, if you saw him 
looking in through our window.' 

Evidently there was nothing to be 
gained by further interrogating such an 
immovable person as Dugald Brodie, save 
the assurance that she had been subject to 
some mental illusion whilst in his house. 
She turned away as if resigning the thought 
of investigating the phenomenon with his 
aid ; but abruptly altering her mind, she 
faced him again. 

^ You were at Benjie's on the night — 
the night Balquherrie called there?' (falter- 
ing a little). 

He nodded. 

^ You saw him there ? ' 

Another nod. 

* Have you seen him since ? ' 

A pause, Dugald cogitating with some- 
thing of the manner of a cow chewing its 
cud, she watching him eagerly. 

'What gars you speir?' he said at 
length. 

' It is for Angus Lamb's sake that I am 
anxious to know where Balquherrie may 
be found.' 

Dugald drew his cuff across his nose. 

' The least said's soonest mended, on 
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that score anyway. Say nothing and speir 

notliing if you are not wanting to do Angus 

Lamb an ill turn.' 

She was silenced ; she dare not advance 

beyond this point, and yet she hesitated to 

draw back. She had missed the mark at 

which she had aimed the random shot, but 

she had learned that Brodie also possessed 

Angus's secret. How many others might 

be cognizant of it, and how futile seemed 

the struggle to prevent its exposure ? 

The bitterest thought of all was that 

every step she hazarded, in the hope of 
serving the man, was turned by some malig- 
nant fate to his detriment. Every effort 
she made to rescue him from his doom 
seemed rather to hasten its consummation. 

She stood shuddering and dumb with 
the horrible feeling that her hands, reach- 
ing out in the dark to save him, were by 
some mysterious influence made the in- 
struments that were dragging him to the 
scaffold. The idea tortured her, and she 
did not know which way to move, for ad- 
vance or retreat seemed equally perilous. 

Dugald relieved her at this juncture 
by crossing the threshold and giving a loud 
* hallo ! ' with the inquiry — 
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* Is there onybody at hame ? ' 

Annie followed her escort into the room, 
and a new direction was given to her 
thoughts by the spectacle she witnessed 
there. 

Comrie, as if worn out by fatigue, was 
lying back on his big arm-chair, his eyes 
closed, and his features contracted as with 
pain. One hand hung listlessly over the 
arm of the chair, the other rested on his 
leg, clutching his handkerchief, which was 
twisted and torn as if he had riven it in 
some violent agitation. 

Susan sat erect and stiff in front of the 
fire, at which she glared frowningly; her 
lips were clenched and her arms crossed as 
tightly on her breast as if they had been 
bound there by bands of steel. 

Mrs Forbes was standing a little apart, 
and was busy wiping her eyes, which were 
red with weeping. She was the only one 
of the three who made a movement of 
recognition at the entrance of the new 
comers, and she only looked up quickly, 
then re-covered her eyes with the apron 
with which she had been wiping them. 

Dugald looked on with stolid patience. 
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Annie gazed in surprise, and presently in 
alarm. 

She had anticipated a wrathful recep- 
tion from her father, a snap from Susan, 
and a sneer from Jess ; but none of them 
opened their lips, the two first did not 
even indicate that they were aware of her 
return. 

' Where is Matthew ?' she cried, his ab- 
sence suggesting that some accident to him 
might be the cause of the distress. 

^ Out seeking you,' answered Mrs Forbes, 
with an hysterical elevation of tone. 

Annie hastened to her father, and 
placing a hand tremblingly on his should- 
er, exclaimed remorsefully — 

* Father, father, have I been the cause 
of all this ? I was thoughtless to go away 
without sending you any warning. But I 
had no time, and I thought you would 
understand why I was out from what 
Matthew could tell you. Do not be angry 
with me, father, for I'm wretched enough 
as it is. What I wanted to do has mis- 
carried, and Angus is a prisoner.' 

The tearful pleading voice roused the 
miller; he opened his eyes, which were 
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bloodshot and lustreless. He stared at 
her a minute blankly, and then, petu- 
lantly shaking her hand oflF, he muttered 
huskily— 

^ You can gang where you like, and do 
what you like, and marry wha you like, if 
you can get anybody to take you now. 
What needs I fash mysel' now ? There's 
none of you cares a bodle for me, there's 
nobody cares about me, and a' the toil of 
my life is wasted in ae day, a' my siller 
that I have wrought hard for is shaken to 
the winds like the stour of a toom pock. 
The villains, the robbers I — but I'se have 
the law of them, I'se have them a' hanged 

for't But what's the good of speaking 

that way — I can do naething. The d d 

villains have rouket me out of house and 
ha', and there's nought for me to do but 
beg my bread frae door to door in my auld 

age.' ^ 

His wrath subsided in a feeble whine 
as he drew that exaggerated picture of his 
misfortune. 

Annie could only comprehend from 
this outcry that she was not the source of 
his trouble, whatever it might be. Turn- 
ing to Susan she asked bewilderedly — 
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^ What's wrong, Sjisan ? ' 

The latter tossed her head with a 
violent sniff; although suffering acutely 
herself, there was now, as always, so much 
indignation mingled with her sorrow or 
sympathy that it was impossible to define 
which element predominated. 

* What's wrang?' she ejaculated sharply. 
*0h, nothing, but that we're like to be 
roupit out of the house, as your friends of 
Drumslieve were. He wouldna rest with 
plenty but he maun have more, and he's 
been heaving' his siller into the bottomless 
pit of thae southron spekkilations, and he's 
gotten a deaf nut to crack for his pains. 
There's word come Ihis afternoon by ex- 
press, of banks broken and more to break 
— deil hae them nor they would break the 
backs of the bankers — loans that have 
swallowed up kistfiils of siller and that are 
never to be paid — ships lost and companies 
burst — serve them weel, it's no their honesty 
that gart them do it. Then there's this 
body failing, and that body failing, and a' 
the world's gane to crock-aneeshin, and a' 
the rogues are awa to America wi' their 
pouches filled with fools' siller. That's 
what's wrang ; your father was jist strain- 
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ing at a giant and he has swallowed a 
can'le.' 

Having relieved herself by this exclam- 
ation of the vexation she felt at the folly 
of her father in risking his fortune in those 
bubble schemes which brought so many 
families to ruin during that year, Susan 
got up and proceeded to provide Dugald 
with some refreshment before he started 
homeward. 

Comrie had been during the whole 
afternoon alternately raging and groaning ; 
weeping like a child at one inoment, and 
the next, swearing vehemently at every- 
thing and everybody. He had hastened 
to Mr Forsyth at the first intimation of the 
miscarriage of the speculations in which he 
had involved himself. 

He did not find the banker, but his 
deputy confirmed the calamitous tidings he 
had received. 

The full extent of the Miller's losses 
could not be defined for several days ; and, 
as was usual with him, he exaggerated 
them into utter ruin ; either forgetting in 
his excitement, or — ^with the curious mania 
of vain men who contrive to make the 
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most of good or bad luck — wilfully over- 
looking the fact that he had been shrewd 
enough to sell out of sundry ventures at a 
profit. That the loss was considerable, 
however, was certain ; and he had been so 
long accustomed to success in all his deal- 
ings, that this check was magnified to the 
worst degree by the circumstances which 
should have softened the blow. 

This event was sufficiently alarming to 
save Annie the necessity of explaining her 
proceedings during the day ; even Mrs 
Forbes's curiosity was restrained' by the 
vital reflection that her boy Johnnie was 
despoiled of the grand prospects she had 
entertained for him. She was grieved by 
her father's distress, but her sympathy 
reached him through her child. 

It was Johnnie's loss she thought of, 
not his grandfather's. 

Susan was reticent and out of temper ; 
but she viewed the occurrence as a family 
mishap, not as a personal one. 

Annie was glad when Matthew returned 
(he whispered that Forsyth had attended 
to her message immediately) ; and Comrie 
bade him read the chapter for the night. 
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feeling unable to accomplish the task him- 
self. Annie escaped to her bed as soon as 
possible, and speedily fell into a heavy 
sleep, for mind and body had been ex- 
hausted by the events of the day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CONFESSION. 



CoMRiE was busy next day examining 
his affairs, taking everybody into his con- 
fidence, listening to everybody's counsel, 
and then doing exactly what he had de- 
cided beforehand — which was generally 
the best thing to be done under the cir- 
cumstances. In business, the Miller was, 
with an appearance of simplicity, shrewd 
and far-sighted, however he might blunder 
in other matters. He had no time to think 
of Annie or Angus, and the former was 
left very much to her own humours, only 
under the supervision of Susan. But that 
was comparatively slight; for Susan was 
far more deeply interested in the progress 
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of her father's transactions than in the 
troubles or conduct of her sister. 

Supervision was little needed, however, 
for Annie was in the miserable dilemma of 
one whose whole peace of mind is at stake, 
and who is yet unable to lift a finger to 
direct the course of events. There was 
nothing she could do, save abide the issue 
of the next few days. The position was 
one of cruel anguish; but she uttered no 
complaint to those around her — they only 
knew of her suffering by the pallid face, 
and the nervous agitation she displayed at 
any sudden noise of the approach of any 
horse or vehicle. 

She was waiting for tidings, and yet 
dreading their coming. The hope that 
Angus might undergo the punishment of a 
deserter, and obtain his release before any- 
thing had been discovered of the laird's 
fate, had at first appeared so frail that it 
had been almost unworthy of attention ; 
but now that it was the only ray of light 
she could descry, it gathered brilliance 
and value just because it represented the 
last chance. 

In this way two days passed, and no 
news reached her of any kind associated 
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with her lover. On the forenoon of the 
third day, a messenger arrived from Mr 
Forsyth with a letter. 

She tore off the envelope, and found 
that it inclosed another, addressed in the 
well-known writing of Angus. She opened 
the second envelope and read this : — 

* The Jail, Kingshaven, Thursday. 

*I write this to you, Annie, because 
you will understand my conduct better 
than anybody else ; and because you will 
be able to tell my poor mother with more 
kindliness than anybody else. I know 
you pity me — others will despise me. 

^ I have been like a boat without rud- 
der, oar, or sail, drifting about as wind 
and tide pleased to drive me, sometimes 
wheeling giddily round in whirlpools, and 
hoping that I might go down ; sometimes 
dashing against the rocks, and always 
dragged back into the deep to be made 
the pitiable sport of the elements. 

^And all that was because I was a 
coward, because I had not courage to walk 
straightforward in the only course that lay 
open — the course which honesty and my 
own peace directed me to follow. It was not 
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that I did not see it — ^the way was plainly 
marked before me ; but I thought of my 
mother and her shame — I thought of you 
and your shame, and I shrunk back like 
the miserable fool who thinks he may com- 
promise the inevitable. 

^I have seen her torture and I have 
seen yours ; and trust me, it was not my 
own shame or fear that held me back, but 
the craving to spare her and to spare you. 
I was blind, and could not see that the 
wrong course involved you two, hourly, in 
more bitter agony than the worst that 
could have visited you if I had boldly 
obeyed my conscience, and accepted what- 
ever penalty might be in store for me, in 
trying to atone for my guilt by submitting 
to justice. 

^ My eyes were opened in the Tower of 
Glen Dhu. When I saw other men about 
to be placed in jeopardy on my account, 
when I saw Jock Galbraith lying yonder 
a victim to my cowardice, — then I knew 
that I was striving vainly against the tide, 
and only dragging others down with me. 

^ I settled at that moment what I was 
to do, and the load that pressed so hard 
upon me was lightened. My eyes were 
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opened, and out of the blind frenzy which 
had possessed me I regained calmness and 
resolution. The change was a blissful 
relief. It was a change from madness to 
sanity. 1 concealed my determination 
from you, but that was the only point at 
which I faltered. Since then, I have known 
neither doubt nor hesitation. 

* I have confessed everything, and the 
military authorities have remitted me to 
the hands of the Fiscal. I have no expect- 
ation that the judges will condope my of- 
fence, or believe how innocent I was of any 
intention against the life of George Outram. 
The struggle was forced upon me — I only 
sought to escape from him. But I am ready 
to meet the punishment which my blind 
fury and subsequent folly merit. 

^ Sir Andrew Grant has been here ; he 
is a kind-hearted old gentleman, and he 
seems to pity me, although he told me to 
prepare for the worst. I was very grateful 
to him. He also informed me that search 
will be made for — (here there were several 
blots, and then in a clear firm hand the 
words) — for the body on Friday or Satur- 
day. I have told him where he will most 
likely find it. 
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^ Mr Forsyth has been a good and 
generous friend, faithful to me even when 
he knows what I am. He was almost in- 
clined to wish that I had been silent, but 
he owned afterwards, as you will, Annie, 
when you have had time to think quietly 
about it, that it was wisest and best to act 
as I have done. 

^ The trial will take place in a few 
weeks ; the Fiscal seems to be bent upon 
proving the act a premeditated one, and 
the unlucky fact of my sudden arrival from 
Ireland on that very day will go a long 
way to satisfy the jury that it was so. 

^ I know that you will try to console 
my mother. Tell her of my circumstances 
as gently as you can, but do not let her 
entertain any hope ; it is better that she 
should prepare for the worst at once. God 
help her and pity her. She has been a 
good mother to me. 

^ There is much that I wished to say to 
you about yourself, but my head is too 
dazed, and I dread too much to pain you 
by recalling unhappy memories. 

* Perhaps it will give you some comfort 
to know that I am resigned, and that with 
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my last breath I will pray for you and for 
my mother. 

^ Angus Lamb.' 

Annie was stupefied by this unexpected 
climax. There was the end of it all : with 
his own hands he had placed the rope 
round his neck. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



PERPLEXITIES. 



A TERRIFIC affray between the gangers, 
aided by a detachment of military, and the 
Whisky Carlies, who were led by Angus 
Lamb and instigated by him to the most 
brutal acts of desperation ; the old Tower 
of Glen Dhu besieged by the former party, 
and defended by the latter until the ruins 
were set on fire and razed to the ground, 
so that there was not one stone left stand- 
ing on another ; an unascertained number 
of men wounded and slain on either side — 
and amongst the fallen no less a personage 
than the Deil o' Dundarroch, who had thus 
cheated the ^wuddie' — the representatives 
of the law, victors at length, and the ring- 
leader and chief cause of the dreadful 
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strife, Angus, arrested and escorted to the 
jail at Kingshaven, manacled hand and 
foot, but a dangerous spirit to the last. 

Humbled, however, by a diet of bread 
and water, and the prospect of a speedy- 
termination of his exploits on tlie scaffold, 
he had confessed his manifold sins, and 
amongst them had owned to the wilful 
murder of Balquherrie on the night pre- 
ceding the day appointed for the marriage 
of the unfortunate gentleman with Mill 
o' Comrie's daughter — ^the latter was an 
event which everybody had suspected, al- 
though pity for the lad, and a faint hope 
that the suspicion might be unfounded, had 
restrained the tongues of the gossips from 
directing attention to the truth until now. 

Such were the garbled reports of the 
events just narrated which spread through- 
out the districts of Abbotskirk and the 
Grlen with the electric swiftness of ill news 
and scandal in general. The good people 
opened their mouths wide — their ears 
wider — to catch every detail of the horrors 
afloat — and lifted their hands high, pro- 
foundly aghast at the heinous guilt of a 
young man who had been at one time in- 
tended for the ministry. Clearly it was 
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the direct influence of Satan that had 
first turned his mind away from the sacred 
studies which would have made him a 
burning and a shining light ; and quite as 
clearly, it was the same influence which had 
exalted him to his present high place as 
the doer of the work of darkness. 

^ It is those who bid fairest to be the 
torches of righteousness that the evil one 
most delights to use as the instrument of 
his foul deeds,' was the exclamation of 
many pious, but short-sighted, individuals. 

^ What else could you expect from a 
lad that was aye sib wi' sic a kirkless, 
ne'er-do-weel vagabond as the Deil o' Dun- 
darroch — a creature that never respected 
God nor man, woman nor bairn, since ever 
he could lift a hand to do mischief; ' ejacu- 
lated others, who, now that they were 
assured of Jock's inability ever to annoy 
them with trick or spell, felt themselves 
free to vent their long- contained irritation 
or spleen against him. 

' Pride has gotten an unco downcome, 
and we aye said it would,' was the self- 
satisfied cry of those matrons who had at 
any time felt themselves aggrieved by the 
coldness or reticence of Mrs Lamb. 
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There were others — but they were in 
the minority — who pitied all the parties 
concerned too much to think of blaming 
them. 

So great was the public agitation at the 
horrors suddenly revealed to them that the 
great commercial panic, which had just 
begun to spread its disasters over the land, 
was temporarily out-balanced in the minds 
of all save those immediately aiSfected by it. 

Comrie found himself greeted every- 
where with congratulations for the narrow 
escape he had made from having such a 
desperate character as the prisoner at 
Kingshaven Jail for his son-in-law, instead 
of finding ready sympathy for the losses 
he had sustained or the profiers of assist- 
ance upon which he had calculated. 

But he had no time to think of Angus's 
guilt or misfortune. 

^ It's a doom's pity of the lad,' he mut- 
tered and pas^d on, really feeling sorry 
for the prisoner at the moment, although 
dismayed and aggravated by the apparent 
indiifference with which the tale of his per- 
sonal reverses was heard, in contrast with 
the excitement provoked by a criminal. 

^ It's a queer way folk have,' was his 
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melancholy and sour reflection ; ^ they'll 
think more and speak more about you, if 
you thrapple a neighbour, than if you have 
been helping him a' your days ; and, gosh, 
if you come to need a lift yoursel' they'll 
no speak to you ava. Ay, ay, as long's ye 
say have, the deaf will hear, but when you 
cry give, open lugs shut. The auld rede's 
a guid ane, try your friend afore ye need 
him.' 

To complain when hurt was necessary 
to Comrie's existence, but for all that he 
prosecuted the investigation of his affairs 
industriously, with the astuteness requisite 
to descry the least advantage offered to 
him, and with the tact to make the most 
of it. 

In the mean while Annie's distress had 
reached the limit of human sensation. She 
went about the house with the dull ab- 
stracted manner of one in a dream ; and 
yet she was acutely alive to the glances of 
commiseration which were cast upon her, 
and to the whispers, hints, and distorted 
rumours which were perpetually flitting 
around her. 

From these she gathered the general 
impression regarding her lover without 
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directly seeking information from any one; 
and the impression was, that he had travel- 
led expressly from Ireland to take the 
laird's life; and that having successfully 
achieved his diabolical object he had 
crowned his vicious career by devoting 
himself to the most desperate courses of 
debauchery and smuggling. Further, with 
the purpose of raising a band of lawless 
men, reckless as himself, he had joined the 
Whisky Carlies and involved them in a riot 
from which, if they escaped with life, it 
would be as outcasts as hopeless of mercy 
as himself. He had thus formed the de- 
moniacal scheme of dragging a set of men 
who, barring a slight misapprehension of 
the excise laws, were decent enough chiels, 
down to his own wretched condition. 

She also learned that the general con- 
viction was that the result of his capture 
could not be otherwise than a short shrift 
and a stout rope. Nobody seemed to pity 
him — ^not one voice was raised in his de- 
fence. 

She felt bitterly the prejudice which 
an erroneous view of the facts had created 
against him; yet she was mute. She 
seemed to have been deprived of all power 
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of resistance by the unexpected turn events 
had obtained from his own confession of 
an accident which might have remained 
undiscovered to the end of the world, if he 
had only held his tongue. That it was 
an accident, she only became the more 
thoroughly convinced the more others tried 
to show the premeditation of the act. 

She never doubted him ; she never fal- 
tered in her love of him ; but becanie the 
more steadfast to his cause the more hope- 
less it appeared. 

And yet she was dumb — writhing with 
the desire to cry out his innocence from 
the housetops, but unable to utter a word. 

Susan was kind in her way — and that 
way was to display constant exasperation 
at the useless sorrow of her sister, whom 
she repeatedly assured that a ^ pound of 
care wouldna pay an ounce of debt,' whilst 
she carefully studied her comfort in every- 
thing, and watched with the fidelity of a 
mastifi*, although unsuccessfully, to prevent 
any of the current reports reaching the 
miserable girl's ears. 

Mrs Forbes was frightened by the visita- 
tion which had come upon her family, and 
tried to hide herself with Johnnie, as if that 
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would save her from any of the conse- 
quences of what had happened and was 
about to happen. She was incapable of 
bearing or meeting adversity, and tried to 
run away from it as a child flees from dark- 
ness. 

Matthew was gloomy and a good deal 
bewildered. He naturally gave his chief 
attention to the concerns of his father; but, 
as Comrie had not yet quite realized the 
fact that his son had arrived at manhood's 
estate, he treated him in some respects as 
a boy still, and did not intrust him with 
all the details of his business or consult him 
upon them ; consequently Matthew had 
time to think of his sister, and to serve her 
as opportunity occurred. 

Like Susan, he was anxious to keep her 
ignorant as far as possible of the ' clashes' 
which were flying about, thick and various 
as. motes in a sunbeam. But their combined 
efforts only managed to smother one of the 
stings which were thrust out by blundering 
credulity and waspish slander. The sting 
which they broke was pointed at Annie's 
share in the transactions at the tower, and 
the purpose of it was to asperse the motives 
which had tempted her up the Glen, sug- 
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gesting, with the vague venom of scandal 
which is the more potent to kill because of 
its vagueness, that it had been her inten- 
tion to elope with the deserter and mur- 
derer, if she had only succeeded in reaching 
him in time enough to escape before the 
arrival of the soldiers. 

This could not have added much to 
Annie's suflfering, but it was as well that she 
knew nothing of it at the time. There was 
scarcely anything else, however, which did 
not elude the sentinels one way or another. 
The object of their guard would not aid 
their kind intention; and so she learned 
what was passing without much trouble. 
She wished to learn it, and she was at in- 
tervals almost inclined to resent the vigil- 
ance of Susan and Matthew; but, imme- 
diately sensible of the ingratitude of her 
conduct, she sobbed, and gasped out an 
apology. 

She was perfectly acquainted with the 
progress of the search for the body of the 
laird. It had commenced in the precincts 
of Dundarroch brig, as the prisoner had 
directed, and to the confusion of popular 
belief, the bottom of the Cadger's Hole 
was found, and thoroughly ransacked, 
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without recovering any traces of the object 
sought. 

This did not check the ardour of the 
labourers. It was remembered that there 
had been a heavy snow-fall on the night 
of the crime ; a thaw following had swollen 
the Darroch to a spate, and doubtless the 
body had been carried along by the force 
of the stream, until it had lodged in some 
crevice or bed of rushes farther down. Such 
obstacles to its movement were numerous 
in the serpentine course of the stream, but 
as the strength of the current might have 
baffled them, it was impossible to define 
how far down the body might have been 
carried. 

Sir Andrew Grant, riding on his stout 
sure-footed sheltie between the parties en- 
gaged in the work at different places, 
directed the explorations, and saw that they 
were performed with a minuteness which 
consumed much time, but secured the satis- 
faction that no cranny big enough to con- 
ceal a man's limb was left unprobed. 

It was cold and dismal work, but not 
one voice of the voluntary labourers raised 
a complaint. Despite his profligate ways, 
and perhaps partly in consequence of them, 
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Balquherrie had won a certain degree of 
regard amongst the country people; and 
in their eyes his wretched end had atoned 
for his worst faults. 

^ He was a wild birkie, but he wasna 
that bad either,' was the general verdict, 
and his errors were overlooked in the 
horror of his fate. 

As for Pitnafour, he had always lament- 
ed the excesses of his young friend, and 
hoped that a day of reform would yet come 
for him. Latterly that hope had become 
very faint ; but from the date on which he 
had read the letter to Annie, his interest 
revived with new warmth ; for he thought 
that the conduct of the scapegrace on that 
occasion indicated the existence of qualities, 
which, with fair opportunities, would have 
conduced to an honourable career, such as 
to make amends for his former irregularities. 
Sir Andrew did not forget the suffering in- 
flicted on Annie by Balquherrie's conduct : 
he condemned him for that cruelty as 
sternly as Comrie himself; but under the 
circumstances, which the letter had ex- 
plained and Annie had admitted, he ac- 
counted her fortunate in escaping the 
union at any cost. 
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Now, the whole of the kindly and upright 
old gentleman's sympathy was given to the 
unlucky prodigal, whose first step towards 
a better life had been his last. 

The search proceeded with undiminish- 
ed zeal in spite of many disappointments. 
The popular curiosity and anxiety to know 
the end of it increased to fever pitch as 
each day closed with no better success than 
the day before. The Fiscal, Mr Glegg, 
was regularly in attendance, officiously 
aiding Sir Andrew and consulting him at 
every turn with much self-satisfaction, 
whilst he afifected the manners of a humble 
admirer and servant. Sir Andrew had con- 
siderable influence in the county, and Mr 
Glegg was a sincere respecter of anybody 
whose good word might be of consequence 
to him, presently or contingently. 

It was a time of excruciating suspense 
to Annie : every evening brought her one 
spasmodic breath of relief; but it seemed 
only to plunge her into darker depths 
during the night and succeeding day. 

She had thrice ventured out of the house 
as far as Mrs Lamb's cottage ; and on each 
occasion she had found the door closed and 
locked. Her repeated knocks had obtained 
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no response. She had peered through the 
windows, and fiiiled to discoyer any one 
inside. The hearth was blank; the spin- 
ning-wheel, with a reel half spun, stood 
against the wall, as if suddenly thrown 
aside; and there was an appearance of dis- 
order in the place, which was the most re- 
markable circumstance of all, where such 
a methodical person as Mrs Lamb was 
concerned. 

Alarmed lest any accident should have 
befaUen the distracted mother, Annie, after 
the third firuitless journey, spoke to Mat- 
thew about the matter. Fortunately he 
was able to remove her doubts at once. 
Mrs Lamb for the past week had been in 
the habit of leaving her own cottage every 
morning, and proceeding to Benjie's, where 
she remained always imtil late at night, 
sometimes all night. 

An explanation of the purpose of these 
journeys was aflForded to Annie on the 
seventh day after the receipt of Angus's 
letter, in which he intimated his voluntary 
surrender to the hands of justice. 
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CHAPTER XIV- 



DISCLOSURES. 



Benjie, with his hobbling shuffle, en- 
tered the kitchen at Comrie, never pausing 
to give any intimation of his approach. In 
his slow doitered way he looked round. 
The person he wanted was not present, so 
he took a large pinch of snuff out of his 
black box,* sprinkling a little more over his 
already well-powdered stubbly upper lip 
and chin. 

Susan was observing him sharply, and 
he, catching her eye, was inspired with 
the notion that she wanted a snuff, and 
feeling bound to be courteous to a dame, 
who supplied him with a plateful of warm 
kail whenever he was in the neighbourhood 
about dinner hour, extended the box to her 
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with a sort of grunt, which, interpreted, 
signified, ' hae, take a smell.' 

^ Hoots, the body's dozent,' ejaculated 
Susan, with an indignant sniff, that was 
excuse enough for the mistake of the old 
man's somewhat dull perceptions ; ^ what 
are you seeking here the-day ? ' 

^ Annie,' was Benjie's response, tenderly 
restoring his box to its pouch. 
■ ^ What might you be wanting wi' her ? ' 

^ Me ? — it's no me ; it's Jock Galbraith 
wants her.' 

^ Where is he ? ' 

^ At our house.' 

* I thought he was up at Dugald 
Brodie's.' 

^ Na, they brought him down at the 
back-end of last week — ^poor sowl, he's near 
the back-end of his' time. Votsr me! I 
never reckoned to be here to houk his bed 
— he'll no need mair nor sax feet, though 
he'll want an extra inch or twa across the 
breast — he had fine shouthers and a good 
foot too, though gey flat-soled, as I notice 
soldiers are for ordinar'.' 

The droll mixture of the regret for his 
friend with the reflections suggested by his 
two professions, uttered by the old man, 
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who was himself just tottering on the 
brink of the grave, was most pathetic in 
its very absurdity. 

Susan supplied him with some refresh- 
ment, and then inquired what Jock wanted 
to see Annie about. 

' I couldna say,' answered Benjie, 
shaking his head, and proceeding more 
volubly than usual, ' he's been deleerious 
maist a' the time since they brought him 
down. He's aye thinking himsel' out in 
battle again, and keeps on marching back 
and fore, crying for the cavalry to come 
up here, and the infantry to gang down 
yonder, and he commands and swears just 
as though he was General Wellington him- 
sel'. But the quantity of pouther and 
blazes he uses is awfa' to hear.' 

' It'll never do for Annie to go to him 
while he's that way — it would be no use, 
forbye.' 

^ You needna be feared ; he has his quiet 
times, and syne he greets for Annie and 
Angus and Balquherrie. When none of 
them come till him he gets deleerious 
again, and he's for up and awa out to fecht 
the French. If it wasna for Drumslieve's 
guidwife, there's nae saying what would 
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come ower him, for I couldna hold him in 
as she does.' 

^ Do ye mean Mistress Lamb ? ' 

' Just her — she's no an ill body when 
ane's needing a helping hand. Tibbie 
gaed down for her, and up she came, and 
she's been wi' us night and day watching 
and nursing him. She couldna have done 
more for him if he had been a bairn of her 
ain, instead of the wild guid-for-naething 
loon he was — ^but of course he was friendly 
wi' Angus. Folk aye called her proud, 
but it's a lee, as I'll witness : there never 
was a kinder, quieter body in a sick house. 
It was her sent me for Annie, because she 
thinks it would do Jock good to see the 
lass.' 

Matthew appeared at this juncture, and 
by his advice Annie was informed of the 
message Benjie had brought. 

She prepared at once to accompany 
him, her pulse quickening with a hope 
which still seemed so wild that she was 
afraid to admit it to her thoughts, but to 
which every day seemed to add some 
semblance of possibility, if not of proba- 
bility. 

The Deil was one of the persons most 
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likely to be able to resolve the doubts 
which had created the vague hope that 
made her tremble with anticipative ecstacy 
and fear of disappointment. Therefore she 
obeyed his summons with as much alert- 
ness as if it had been that of a long absent 
lover. 

Matthew insisted upon going with her, 
and she was too eager to reach her destin- 
ation to raise any objection that might 
have delayed her. 

On arriving at Benjie's cot, the door 
was opened by Tibbie Mitchell, whose 
ruddy cheeks had lost something of their 
bloom, and whose eyes were red and swol- 
len with weeping. 

*0h, you have been ower lang,' she 
cried, wringing her hands. 

*He is not — gone?' exclaimed Annie 
afl&ightedly. 

^ No, no, but he's in the deleerium again 
because you hadna come, and Mistress 
Lamb can barely hold him in.' 

This statement was confirmed by the 
hoarse shouts which were issuing from the 
apartment behind the girl. Matthew in- 
stantly hurried into the room to render 
assistance in restraining the patient. 
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In his paroxysm, and inspired by the 
idea that he was again in the field of battle, 
he was attempting to quit the bed. He 
had one foot on the floor, his right arm 
raised aloft a pillow which he imagined to 
be a weapon, and his left was grappling 
with Mrs Lamb, who, with perfect self- 
possession and masculine strength, was 
struggling to keep him in bed. A red 
cowl or nightcap, which had concealed the 
bandages on his head, had been shifted to 
one side, and obtained the jaunty poise of 
a dandy's hat, thus imparting to his dark 
distorted visage a grotesque aspect that 
was painful and comical at the same time. 

^ Would you haud me back, you beg- 
gars?' was his infuriated shout, waving 
the pillow over his head ; ^ do you no hear 
the orders? — frae the left, wheel — reserve 
your fire — advance steady, and within gun- 
shot CHAR-R-RGE like blcczes ! ' 

Mistaking the visitors for the enemy, 
he made the pillow fly towards them with 
great force. Matthew ducked in time to 
avoid it, but Benjie received it full on the 
breast, and down he went on the floor as 
if he had been shot, whilst the marksman 
gave a hoarse laugh of triumph, and con- 
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• 

tended the more fiercely with his nurse, 
who was now reinforced, 

Benjie retained his seat in dumb won- 
der for a minute, then he deliberately took 
a pinch of snuff to aid in the collecting of 
his scattered wits before he slowly scram- 
bled to his feet, and picked up the instru- 
ment of his overthrow. 

The combined efforts of Mrs Lamb and 
Matthew were barely sufficient to control 
the delirious invalid, who, excited by his 
recent victory, was eager to pursue it. 

' Bide still, man, here's Annie come to 
see you,' said Mrs Lamb. 

^ Annie — Annie wha? — hoot fie, what 
have we ado wi' womenfolk in sic a time as 
this? Do you no see them coming ower 
the hill yonder wi' their bagonets glitter- 
ing in the morning sun, and their drums 
beating. Stand steady boys and ready 
boys — present — ^fire 1 . . . Aha, that was 
a staggerer for the capering loons — that 
gar'd them dance a fling to our pipes. 
Now form square — down on your hunkers, 
ye deevils, and be ready to receive cavalry 
like an iron liedgehog. Drums beat — fifes 
play up — pouther and bombs ! here they 
come like a stour .o' cattle — ah, ow!— 

TOL. in. 13 
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they're riding ower me, trampling on me, 
crunching the brains out o' me — blast 
them, can they no baud on a minute — I'm 
done — ^I'm done — ' 

And he sunk back at last, exhausted by 
the paroxysms of frenzy, and his struggles 
to break from the friendly grasp of those 
around him. 

There was a brief and painful pause, 
during which nothing was heard save the 
spasmodic respiration of the patient. 

' Let him rest a minute,' said Mrs Lamb 
quietly, ^ he'll be better when he wakens 
again.' 

Annie looked at the woman, and saw 
that her face was worn and pinched with 
fatigue and anxiety ; but over all there was 
an expression of perfect resignation that 
seemed to guarantee her ability to encoun- 
ter any evil. 

^Have you heard what Angus has 
done?' said Annie, under her breath. 

^Ay, the cry against him is loud 
enough for the deaf to hear,' was the an- 
swer in the same undertone, and with a 
patient humble light in the weary eyes; 
^ I ken'd that it must all come out, and it's 
better that his own lips should have de- 
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clared the truth than another's. Maybe it 
will be accepted Aboon as some atonement, 
being the mark of his repentance.' 

' Have you seen him ? ' (chokingly). 

' No yet. Yon poor creature ' (indicat- 
ing the invalid) ^ needed my help. Angus 
needs none that I can give him.' 

Then she closed her lips as if that were 
all she would say in explanation of con- 
duct which appeared to Annie almost un- 
natural. But, looking at the woman, she 
detected behind the sad pinched features a 
piteous agony that made her hesitate be- 
fore condemning a course evidently dic- 
tated by some strong motive, which was not 
to be easily comprehended by another. 

Annie's generous instinct saved her 
now as on many occasions from commit- 
ting an injustice ; for this was the mother's 
bitter thought — 

^ It is part of the penance I maun dree. 
My bairn lies under the arm of the wuddie, 
and my weary heart yearns towards him. 
I would fain flee to him and mourn with 
him, since he may not be comforted. But 
here is one that, in my pride, I have looked 
down upon, and now he has proven him- 
self a purer man than the bairn I thought 
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beyond compare with him. He has risked 
his life for my guilty son, and my first 
duty is owed to him/ 

With this stem notion of atonement, 
the woman devoted herself night and day 
to the task of nursing and comforting the 
invalid, never complaining of fatigue or 
trouble, although her heart was racked 
by the desire to be near the unhappy 
prisoner. She moved about like one under 
a black shadow, noiseless, yet prompt to 
do all that human power could do to 
soothe the last hours of the poor outcast 
whose sacrifice had, in her eyes at least, 
exalted him to a high place and redeemed 
his past. 

The Deil moved uneasily on the bed, 
and Matthew stood ready to prevent him 
rising. But he only muttered some unin- 
telligible words, and then in a feeble 
cracked voice began to sing a snatch of a 
rollicking song — 

' I am a son of Mars, and Fve been in many wars, 
And I show my cuts and scars ' 

The sound faded away in a groan. 

Annie bent over him and touched his 
feverish brow with her hand. 

' Jock, do you not know me ? ' she said 
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softly. * You sent for me, and I have come 
to see you.' 

^Eh, wha's that?' he muttered, with 
an effort to recall his scattered senses as he 
opened his yellow and bloodshot eyes. 
^ It's me — ^Annie ; do you no mind ? ' 
' Hoot ay, I mind — I was waiting for 
you ' (suddenly rising on his elbow, seiz- 
ing her hand, and gazing into her face 
with the curious expression of one who is 
striving to catch an idea that is haunting 
the mind); ^I ken you, lass — Comrie's 
Annie. What was't I wanted to say? — 
what was't? Hoot, ay, it was an auld 
sang — 

* What though "with hoary locks, I must stand the winter 
shocks, 
Beneath the woods and rocks, oftentimes for a home ; 
When the tother bag I sell, and the tother bottle tell, 
I could meet a troop of ' 

^ Hoot na, that's no it either.' 

And he sunk back — still retaining her 
hand — as if resigning the attempt to re- 
member why he had desired her presence. 

' Was it about Angus ? ' she said. 

He started up again as if he had re- 
ceived an electric shock, and his eyes were 
clearer than before. 
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^ That was it,' he cried, with a flash of 
intelligence ; ^ rin awa and save him, lassie, 
if you ever cared a bodle for him — he's up 
at the auld Tower with the Carlies, and the 
sodgers are after him — ^but that's no it 
either. . . . Damn, how the thing gangs 
bizzmg through my head like a feather in 
a swirl o' wind, and I canna grip it — I 
canna grip it.' 

A feeble expression of vexation over- 
spread his grim features as he found all his 
efforts of memory baffled. 

^ Had it anything to do with Bal- 
quherrie?' she suggested, trembling a 
little with hope and fear. 

His grasp tightened upon her hand, 
and the light of intelligence flashed across 
his visage. 

^You have got it — gie's a dram and 
you'se ken a' about it — quick, quick.' 

Annie looked hesitatingly at Mrs Lamb : 
her lips were quivering, but she said 
steadily — 

' It's against the doctor's orders ; ' and 
did not move. 

^ Confound the doctor's orders,' gasped 
Jock; ^it's maybe to save Angus frae a 
dance on naething — Tibbie, ye bizzum, 
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gie's a dram, if it should be the last I'm 
ever to weet my craigie wi'.' 

The girl, blubbering plentifully, obeyed 
the command, and the Deil took a large 
draught from the cup she presented to him. 
He smacked his lips as the liquor fired his 
blood with a temporary vigour. He took 
another mouthful, and then — 

^ That's voice and sense till a deeing 
man — ^keep it ready for me. Now, some- 
body write down what I'm going to say, 
for I'm no like to tell you twice.' 

Writing materials were not much 
needed at Benjie's, and therefore a few 
minutes elapsed before anything could be 
found to serve the purpose. At length 
Tibbie produced an old slate and a bit of 
pencil, which Annie seized and prepared 
to act as clerk. 

^ I'm ready, Jock,' she said huskily. 

^ That's a' right ; but to begin at the 
beginning — but where the bleezes is the 
beginning ? . . . I have it : on the 
night before the day that Comrie's Annie 
was to wed with Balquherrie, the laird 
came in here wanting Benjie to go an 
errand for him in the morning — have you 
that down ? ' 
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* Yes/ was the answer after a pause. 
The Deil took another sip from Tibbie's 

cup, and resumed with singular lucidity 
and firmness. 

* Angus Lamb had been here a minute 
before him, and when the laird gaed out I 
thought there might be some pley between 
them.' 

^ How did you know that ? ' queried 
Annie, busy writing. 

* By guess, as the blind man felled the 
dog. I ken'd there was ill-will atween 
them, and I doubted that there would be 
ill-blows atween them if they foregathered. 
That gar'd me gang out after the laird just 
to see that nought happened. But I waited 
twa or three minutes before I made up my 
mind to follow him, and so he got a good 
start of me. I set out after him through 
the snow without seeing anybody until I 
got near the brig — Dundarroch Brig, I 
mean — ^no the bit shauchling thing ower 
the Black Burn. Is that down ? ' 

An afl&rmative answer, and he pro- 
ceeded . 

^ When I got near the brig I heard an 
unco skirl that gar'd my heart loup, and at 
the same minute I saw by the light of the 
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moon, Angus and Balquherrie warstling 
thegither, and before I could lift a foot the 
laird was couped ower intil the Darroch. 
I gied a shout and ran forrit, but by that 
time Angus had taken to his heels and was 
away.' 

He paused to give the scribe time and 
to recover breath. 

^ I went to the spot where the laird had 
fallen, and heard him moaning sair, down 
in the Cadger's Hole. The snow was lying 
thick, and had filled up all the holes of the 
gorge, but there was a black line made 
where the body had rowed down. I ken'd 
every stone of the place, and so I stepped 
down after him. The water in the hole 
was frozen ower, and as he had stotted aff 
ae ledge after another of the rocks he had 
not broken the ice. That saved him from 
going down to the bottom, where it would 
not have been easy for me to win at him. 

^ When I did win at him, his moaning 
was stopped, and he was lying among the 
snow just like a dead corbie with his head 
among his feet. I thought it was a' bye 
with him, but I lifted him up, and, ken- 
ning the ways of the place, I managed to 
hoist him out of the pit. Syne I carried 
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him ower to my biggin' in the wood, and 
kendled a fire, with the notion that the 
warm lowe might bring him to. He was 
awful hashed about the head, and one of 
his legs was broken. I did not like to 
look at him for a wee while, for it was an 
eerie night to be ane's lane in the wood 
with a murdered man. 

^ I was concerned for the poor sowl him- 
seP, but I was more concerned for Angus ; 
and when I thought the creature had gotten 
his death I was wondering how I was to 
keep the thing quiet, so that Angus should 
not be any the worse ; for the lad had been 
a good friend to me, and I aye had a notion 
of him. Hows'ever, I turned to the laird 
and did what I could to help him. 

^ I gaed ower to Benjie's and got some 
whisky to use as a kind of medicine — it 
was the best I ken'd of — and Dugald Brodie 
went back with me to my bield. While I 
was away the laird had come round a wee, 
and he was sitting up on his hunkers 
glowering about him when I got back. 
He tried to sav something but could not 
manage it someway ; so I gied him a dram 
and syne he spake. 

^ '^ Do you want to have a ghaist haunt- 
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ing you a' your days," he said, and both 
me and Dugald felt kind o' queer at that. 

^ ^' I would not like that," says Dugald, 
chittering a' ower. 

^^^Well, then, sweer that you'll never 
say a word about me unless I give you 
leave," he says, " if you do, you'll have an 
innocent man hanged, and curse me but 
I'll torture the life out of you for it." 

^I had a glimmer of what he was 
meaning, though Dugald understood no- 
thing of it ; and I thought more of him at 
that minute nor I had ever done. We 
both swore by everything in and aboon the 
warld that we'd do his bidding exact. 

' " Aweel," he says, mightily relieved, 
'^ carry me up to the hills, and if I'm to 
die, let me be buried as one of the Carlies 
that has gotten a skyte from some of the 
gangers. Do you hear — and will you do 
as I bid you? If you do, I'll pay you 
well for it ; and if you dinna, confound me 
but I'll leave you to be charged with mur- 
dering me." 

' That was a nasty thing for him to 
say, and we did not like it ; but we pro- 
mised to do whatever he wanted, and with 
that he was content. So we got an auld 
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sack and laid him on it, making a kind of 
bed for him, and in that way we carried 
him up to Glen Dhu. We kept giving 
him whisky a' the road, but before we got 
to the end of the journey, he was stiff and 
cold again/ 

Jock paused for want of strength, and 
another cupfull of the*Jmedicine in which 
he had so much faith had to be supplied to 
him. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



MORE DISCLOSURES. 



The group of anxious friends gathered 
round the bed of the old soldier waited 
with various emotions for the continuation 
of his important communication. 

Annie, with lips so tightly compressed 
that they appeared bloodless, was quivering 
with expectancy. The hope which had 
seemed too wild to be entertained, in spite 
of her desire to embrace it, was apparently 
on the brink of realization. She was almost 
afraid to lift her eyes from the slate on 
which her hand had traced the precious 
words that were to give Angus freedom 
and peace. She trembled lest they should 
vanish like the treacherous phantom of a 
too gracious dream that for a space lightens 
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the dungeon of the doomed, only to intensify 
the darkness at his awakening. She was 
afraid, too, that in looking up she might 
discover the inability of Galbraith to com- 
plete his task; and so, with the timorous 
spirit of one who is being whirled by a 
resistless force towards a precipice, she 
shut her eyes, as if that could delay or 
parry the danger. 

Mrs Lamb had at first exhibited symp- 
toms of agitation and of quickening hope ; 
but gradually her haggard features assumed 
a rigid and gloomy aspect, that was not 
relieved by the pale light which glimmered 
in her eyes, as if her heart eagerly accepted 
the hope held out to it, although reason 
refused to credit the possibility of its fulfil- 
ment. 

Tibbie stood crying and wiping her 
eyes with the back of her hand, whilst she 
held the cup ready. Matthew looked on 
his ancient comrade in many sporting ex- 
cursions and jovial scenes with feelings 
compounded of pity for the plight of his 
congenial crony, and of regret for the in- 
terruption of exploits which could not be 
carried out well without him. Benjie sat 
near the door, taking snuff plentifully, as 
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if seeking with the help of that stimulant 
to discover the meaning of the scene on 
which he gazed in dull wonder. 

It was Matthew who first attempted to 
recall the wandering senses of the Deil to 
the business in hand — 

^ Man, what way could you not have 
told us the truth at once?' he said re- 
proachfully. 

' Oo, ay/ muttered Jock, gaspingly, ' I 
dare say it's as easy telling the truth as a 
lee — when one gets into the way o't. But 
you see I was bidden not to cheep, and I 
had sworn that I would not, forbye that I 
did not want to harm Angus, poor loonie. 
What was I saying ? — my head's in a creel 
with the dunt it got up at the Tower — what 
was it ? ' 

^You had carried Balquherrie up to 
Dugald Brodie's,' said Annie, without lift- 
ing her eyes. His feeble tone admonished 
her that he would not be able to say much 
more. 

^ Ay, ay, we got him up there — unco 
wark we had in the snaw — ^we got him 
through't — and — and — ' (his memory fail- 
ing again in spite of the painful eflForts he 
was making to control it). 
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Matthew's strong arm supported him 
and Tibbie held the cup to his lips. 

^ You took him into the house, of 
course — ^was he living or dead ? ' suggested 
Annie eagerly. 

^ Living, though we fancied it was a' 
bye with him,' Jock replied, his eyes 
brightening again ; ' Jean was in a mighty 
flisterat us for bringing a dead man there ; 
but when she heard who it was she got the 
best place in the house ready for him, and 
flyted us a' the while. I have seen scarts 
and broken banes enough in my day, and 
Jean and me doctored him up atween us. 
He came round in a wee, and after he'd 
gotten his wits about him he glowered at 
the three of us. In a minute he speaks up, 
as bold as though we'd been a squad of re- 
cruits and him commanding officer. 

' '^ By the morn's afternoon there'll be a 
dozen warrants out against me," says he, 
'^ and I want no living creature, bar your- 
selves, to know where I am. If I get the 
better of this shaking, I'll make you all 
glad for keeping your tongues atween your 
teeth ; if I die, you may do as you like, 
and be d — d to you." 

'We ken'd what it was to have war- 
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rants out against ourselves — excepting Jean 
maybe — and whether they were in the 
hands of sheriff officers or gaugers we were 
not the loons to help in the executing of 
them. But I thought Angus might be un- 
easy concerning him, and I said so. That 
gar'd him amaist bang ower the bed. 

^ *^ If you want me to be dragged out 
of this to the jail — tell him," he says ; ^^ he 
would be the first to set the officers after 
me — and maybe he has reason enough. If 
you want me to send him across the seas — 
or to try it any way — just go and tell him 
that I'm here and not at the bottom of the 
Cadger's Hole." 

^ Well, we did not want to harm either 
of them, and he was the laird, so we pro- 
mised whatever he wanted. 

^ " But we must have a doctor," says 
Jean. 

^ " Let me be," says the laird. 

^ " But we must have him," says Jean, 
" and you needna be feared on that score, 
for there's Wylie ower-by at Muirton, he's 
new-come, and he'll never ken ye from 
one of our ain Carlies. I dinna think he 
has ever seen you, for I was speaking with 
him no lang back and he said as muckle." 

YOL. in. 14 
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^Dugald rode awa' for Doctor WyKe, 
and brought him to the house, telling him 
that the laird was just one of the Carlies 
that had got hurt in a tuilzie with the 
gangers, and begging him not to mention 
it. The doctor agreed, as it was natural 
for him to do, since he was promised good 
pay for his work ; and as he wanted to give 
the worth of the siller he wanted to cut off 
one of the laird's legs, that had got broken 
in two places, he said. But Jean wouldna 
hear o't, and the leg was saved, though it's 
no like to be muckle use, except maybe as 
a balance to him. 

' I saw Angus the next night, and gave 
him his staff that he had lost in the fecht 
on the brig, where I found it. He was 
put about concerning the job, and I was 
minded to tell him that the laird was up by 
at Dugald's ; but I thought it was safer for 
him, to say nothing. So I just tried to 
cheer him up a wee, without letting him 
jalouse that I ken'd what he had been at, 
I was glad to learn that he was to leave the 
country, and wished him weel awa, for as 
Balquherrie was getting better— and that 
was more nor the doctor or any of us 
thought at first — I had no doubt he would 
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gar Angus smart for what he had done. 

* Jean was all for the laird, and was aye 
threatening what he would do as soon as 
he was able to get about. I was all for 
Angus, and so wanted him to quit the place 
as quick as might be, afore anything should 
happen to him. Dugald was the same, or 
nearly, but though the whole affair weighed 
on my conscience, and gar'd me more than 
once nearly out with what I ken'd, it 
seemed best for Angus's sake to keep troth 
with the laird. . . . You're a' witness 
to what I have said.' 

The Deil sunk back as if quite ex- 
hausted. 

* One word more, Jock,' cried Annie 
excitedly. ^ Where is Balquherrie now ? ' 

* At Brodie's, I suppose — but tell them 
I would not have broken faith . . if it 
wasna that Angus is like to be hanged for 
murdering a man that's no dead. Tell 
them ' 

But here strength failed him alto- 
gether, and he left his wish unexpressed. 

Annie, her face animated with enthu- 
siasm and content, turned to Mrs Lamb. 

^ He is saved,' she exclaimed, with the 
warmth of conviction. 
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* I wish it may be true/ answered the 
mother huskily, and dreading even yet to 
accept the happiness of which the invalid's 
statement seemed to assure her. 

* Do you doubt it ? ' (amazed exceed- 
ingly at the hesitation to welcome the good 
news). 

' He has been delirious — ^this is maybe 
just the outcome of his deliriimi.' 

' We'll soon know that.' 

Annie directed Matthew to run home 
and fetch the gig to drive her up the glen. 

He returned with the vehicle in a briefer 
space of time than might have been ex- 
pected, although, short as it was, it had 
seemed long to the anxious minds of those 
who waited for him. 

Annie took her place beside him, and 
Matthew drove up the glen at a rate which 
made every one who saw them imagine 
that the driver was drunk or mad, and 
that an accident would be the inevitable 
result of his furious career. Annie was un- 
conscious of the fears which, considering 
the road they had to traverse, would have 
disturbed her at another time. The rapid 
motion, the wind whistling in her ears as 
they seemed to cut through it, only exhilar- 
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ated her and heightened the impulse she 
felt to speed forward at any hazard. 

The eccentricities of Jean Brodie's con- 
duct, and the apparition which had puzzled 
her so much, were all explained now, and 
her blood leapt with exquisite delight as 
she felt that with every throb of her pulse 
she was drawing nearer to the consumma- 
tion of her hopes — the rescue of Angus. 

The horse galloped across the bleak 
moor as if inspired with the enthusiasm of 
its driver, dashed across the old bridge, 
and was pulled up, sharp, at Dugald 
Brodie's door. 

Annie jumped to the ground and rushed 
into the house, encountering Jean and 
Dugald, who were coming out to meet the 
visitors. 

' I want to see Balquherrie,' she cried 
breathlessly. 

Dugald stared stupidly at his sister, 
and the latter returned the look with a 
glance of angry surprise ; then, to Annie — 

^ What in the world's ta'en the lassie, to 
seek Balquherrie here ? ' she said, planting 
her arms akimbo and appearing like a hen 
ruffling its feathers to protect its brood 
from the treacherous approach of a cat. 
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*You need not try to hide him from 
us,' said Annie firmly, ^ Jock Galbraith has 
told us everything, and we're not wanting 
to harm the laird, but to help bj\, innocent 
man out of trouble.' 

^But what has that to do with us?' 
said Jean, with well-feigned astonishment 
and in a vixenish tone, whilst Dugald stood 
by, sulky and silent ; ^ and what has the 
poor crack-brained creature Galbraith been 
saying that could gar you think to find the 
laird hereawa' ? ' 

' What use is it pretending not to un- 
derstand me ? ' ejaculated Annie, irritated 
by what appeared to her the unkindly per- 
sistence in a falsehood which could serve 
little purpose — ^ folk have been saying that 
Balquherrie was d6ad, and Jock has told 
us that he's living and here.' 

Jean lifted her arms in wonder and pity. 

^ Hear that, now I — Did you ever ken 
the like!' she exclaimed; ^it's just what 
the poor body was raving about when he 
was lying here, and you have taken it a' 
as though it was gospel. Od, lassie, if I'd 
thought you would have fashed yourseP 
with the demented clash of the fool, I 
wouldna have let him awa' from the place, 
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though he was so anxious to get down to 
Benjie's that the doctor said it was better 
to let him go, and Dugald there drove him 
down for auld acquaintance' sake. I'm 
doubting it's his wish that was father to the 
notion, and he has mistaken his fancy for 
the facts.' 

Annie was staggered by this assever- 
ation, which corresponded with the sug- 
gestion of Mrs Lamb that the Deil's state- 
ment was entirely the issue of his delirium 
and good wishes for Angus's safety. But 
her hesitation was brief. 

*I saw him here myself,' she said al- 
most fiercely, ^ and I never expected that 
you, Jean, would be the one to deny it, 
when so much depends on our finding him 
without delay.' 

^ You saw him ? ' cried Jean, staggered 
in turn, and deserting her expression of 
wonder for that of tart indignation ; ' find 
him here, then, if you can or any sign of 
him. You have my free will to seek the 
biggin' but and ben.' 

And she folded her arms with the air of 
one who submits to the severest test of pro- 
bity, conscious that the result must redound 
to her credit. 
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Annie did not wait a second bidding. 
She instantly wheeled about and entered 
the parlour. Everything there was neat 
and in order. The bed was carefully made, 
the coverlet and sheets were white and un- 
ruflBed as if they had been recently lifted 
from the bleaching green and run through 
the mangle. There was no sign in any 
corner of the chamber of bandages or 
medicine phials to indicate that it had 
been lately tenanted by an invalid. Some 
sign of this character Annie thought would 
have certainly appeared — unless special 
pains had been taken to remove it, in 
anticipation of such an investigation as 
she was making. 

^ Weel, are you satisfied ? ' said Jean, 
with shrewish triumph. 

^No,' replied Annie decisively, and 
fixing her eyes on Dugald, who seemed to 
be slinking behind his sister to avoid in- 
terrogation as much as possible. ^Will 
you tell me the truth, Dugald — where is 
Balquherrie ? ' 

' Hoots, lassie (with sulky awkward- 
ness), you see he's no in our house, and he 
never was tied to my coat-tail.' 
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* Will you tell me why you want to 
hide him, then?' 

^ What for should we seek to hide him ?' 
interposed Jean. 

The resolution of the woman not to 
reveal whatever knowledge she possessed, 
was so evident that Annie was compelled 
to desist from further attempt to learn the 
truth there. Dugald might have been 
managed, she thought, but he had baffled 
her once already when alone ; and, now 
that he was sustained by the presence of 
his sister, it was vain to hope to overcome 
.their combined sullen force. 

^ Doubtless you mean it kindly to the 
laird, but you are hurting those who never 
meant you ill,' she said quietly, and quitted 
the place. 

When she had taken her seat in the gig 
beside Matthew, and he had started the 
horse, she told him to drive round by Muir- 
ton in order to see Dr Wylie, from whom 
she expected more generous conduct than 
that of the Brodies. 

But the doctor was not at home and 
had left no intimation as to when he might 
return. The visit, therefore, only enabled 
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them to leave a message for him to call at 
Mill o' Comrie as early as possible. 

The delay caused by this detour was 
considerable, and it was gloaming before 
they arrived at Benjie's. As the horse 
was tired, Matthew suggested that he 
should drive home at once, and Annie 
could follow on foot. She assented, and 
passed into the cottage. 

Mrs Lamb, with a motion of the hand^ 
warned her to be silent, and softly quitted 
the bed by which she had been watching. 
Having partly closed the door, she whis- 
pered to Annie that the Deil had fallen 
into a sound sleep soon after her departure, 
and, as he had not obtained anything like 
natural repose for nearly a week, it was 
important not to disturb him. Then she 
inquired how the journey to the hills had 
prospered. 

^I have not got at the bottom of it 
yet,' said Annie confidently; ^but I will 
know the best or worst by to-morrow 
night.' 

The widow clutched her hand with 
spasmodic vigour. 

^Do you think he was speaking the 
truth — or was it just a dream ? ' 
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' It was the truth, I am sure of that.' 
^ The Lord is merciful/ sobbed the poor 
woman with fervid gratitude, only now 
beginning to share Annie's hope. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A GANGREL BODY. 



On the way home Annie's step was 
lighter than it had been for many days. 
The veil of mystery and torturing doubt 
which had enveloped her was lifted and 
she began to see the light. Angus was in 
no danger of the scaffold now, and the 
intense relief which that thought afforded, 
rendered her for a time insensible to the 
bitterness which, if the greater evil had 
not so entirely monopolized her attention, 
would have afflicted her at the prospect of 
his degradation and banishment. 

The light, however, that was dawning 
upon her was tinctured with gloom; for 
the events through which she had passed 
proved and tightened the bonds of her 
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affection for him, whilst they promised to 
render the barrier between them insur- 
mountable. A man who had lain in jail 
under suspicion of murder would never be 
accepted by Comrie as his son-in-law ; and 
if she had hesitated before, she was now 
quite resolved that nothing should tempt 
her to disobey in such an important matter 
the commands of a father who, whatever 
his failings and prejudices might be, had 
been kind in act and intention, according 
to his views of what was best for his 
daughter's future welfare. 

If anything had been needed to 
strengthen this dutiful resolution, the 
knowledge of her father's present position 
would have supplied the deficiency. She 
experienced an acute pang at the reflection 
that whilst he was in distress she was 
giving to the affairs of another so much 
more time and consideration than to his. 
It seemed almost unnatural to have done 
so, and the only excuse she could find was 
that Angus had no power to help himself, 
and that his was the greatest extremity. 

With the mingled sensations of satis- 
faction and regret which these ruminations 
inspired, she approached the mill. There 
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was a man on the road before her, but in 
the dim twilight and the pre-occupation of 
her mind she had not observed him until 
within a few paces of him. 

He was an old man, apparently, and a 
cripple. With a crutch imder his left arm 
and a heavy staff in his right hand, he 
' hirpled ' along with painful awkwardness ; 
he did not seem to have acquired the ease 
which long practice gives to the lame in 
the use of his supports, or else he had 
become too enfeebled by age to display it. 

He wore a long tattered riding coat, 
the high collar of which was fastened 
round his throat and chin for warmth ; a 
broad bonnet, under which a red kerchief 
was bound round his head ; and a wallet 
slung across his shoulder denoted his mode 
of living. 

^ Guid e'en to you, lass,' he mumbled 
as Annie passed him. 

She responded with a quick glance of 
pity, and was hurrying on when he called 
after her, making a desperate effort to 
quicken his own pace. 

^ Can you not bide a minute, my bonnie 
lass? I'm sure you're bonnie, though I 
canna see your face, for the night's coming 
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down, and my een are not so good as they 
used to be.^ 

She had halted and he had overtaken 
her. He coughed violently, as if his un- 
accustomed speed had deprived him of 
breath. 

^ Can I do anything for you, guidman ? ' 
she said. 

^ Ay can you ' (coughing) ; ^ you maybe 
can tell me if Fm likely to get a nook to 
lie down in for the night up by at the mill 
— I haena been round this gate for a while 
back, and dinna ken how the Miller may 
do wi' gangrel bodies like me.' 

^ We'll find a corner in the bothy or 
the bam for you, and I dare say a bit ban- 
nock with a drop milk.' 

^Blessings on you, my dawtie, it's a 
great consolation to ken where ane's head 
is to rest at night. You'll belang to the 
place, I suppose ? ' 

' Yes.' 

^ Then ye'll ken the lass they call 
Annie ? ' 

^ Better than most folk, I think ' 
(smiling). 

^ She's a dainty quean, is she no, and 
by ordinar bonnie ? ' 
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' She's very like her neighbours — me, 
for instance.' 

^You? I wouldna hae thought that, 
for yours is a kindly voice, and I winna 
doubt but that it's the sign of a kindly 
heart. Now, the lass that I was told about 
is hard and pitiless.' 

Annie was no vainer than the average 
woman — not so vain as most of her sex, 
but she did not escape a twinge of ag- 
gravation at this report of her character. 

^ I never heard that about her before ' 
(with affected indifference). 

^ Aweel, you dinna ken her so well as 
you think, that's all. But be that as't may, 
can you tell me how I might get a word 
with her in private ? ' 

Possibly it was her chagrin at his 
charge, possibly it was, as she thought, 
something in the man's tone and manner, 
which suddenly roused the suspicion that 
he knew quite well to whom he was speak- 
ing. She peered at his visage curiously, 
and with a vague sense that something 
about him was familiar to her memory; 
but the arrangement of his coat collar and 
head-gear and the fading light obscured 
his features. 
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His voice, too, although very husky 
and marred in the utterance by some im- 
pediment, such as a small pebble in the 
mouth might have caused, stirred a faint 
echo which, with tantalizing fluctuations, 
evaded every effort to associate it with any 
person of her acquaintance. 

^ What might be your business with 
her?' she queried, scanning his pitiable 
figure from head to foot. 

He, leaning all his weight on the crutch, 
and steadying himself with the staff, raised 
his hand to shade his eyes, and thus still 
further veiled his countenance, whilst, from 
the position he. had taken, what light there 
was fell on her face. 

' It's very particular,' he replied, with 
a mysterious nod ; ^ at any rate, so I was 
told by the chield — ^I ought to say the 
gentleman maybe, for he wasna a'thegither 
one of our folks, though he was not much 
better either, that I could see. Aweel, he 
said it was very particular that the lady 
should have the word he sent as quick as 
might be.' 

* ^ A gentleman sent you with a message 
to me ? ' (eagerly). ^ What was his name ? ' 

*Dod, now, are you the lass hersel',: 

VOL. in. 15 
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and me miscaUing you to your face ? ^ 

The old man chuckled as if he relished 
the joke too much to heed other matters — 
and yet there was something forced in his 
mirth, and a sensitive ear would have de- 
tected a tone of spitefiilness in his laugh. 

^ Yes, yes, I am Annie Blair — what was 
the man's name ? ' she said hurriedly. 

But the gaberlunzle was provokingly 
complacent, and in no haste to discharge 
his mission. At length — 

^ His name ? — Dod, but that's more 
than I can tell you, for he wouldna let it 
be ken'd. He just bade me try and mind 
all that he said to me, and that you would 
understand brawly who and what he was. 
Poor lad, he was far gone when I came 
across him, and what made me take up with 
him was that he was a cripple Dick upon 
a stick, just like mysel', though from what 
he told me, he had been a laird once with 
a fine rental. Ay, ay, it's wonderful the 
orra characters that you find with wallets 
on their backs. Most of them never had 
ony gear and couldna be fashed to seek it, 
and some of them have had more gear than 
they coidd guide — just like your friend, 
mistress.' 
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Annie believed that the message was 
jfrom Balquherrie, and she was angry with 
the man for his garruKty about everything 
save that which she was impatient to leam. 

^ If it be the friend I suspect/ she said, 
with a shade of her father's irritable hu- 
mour, ^I wish he had chosen a more 
sensible messenger.' 

^ Umph — Fm doubting he could not do 
that, not to mention that he had no choice 
in the matter.' 

^ Wliat wa^ the message, then ? — ^try to 
tell me without more delay, for you worry 
me by keeping it back. I'll pay you for 
your trouble.' 

^ That's just like your father — you think 
everything can be got by paying for't.' 

^My father? — I thought you were a 
stranger hereabout ? ' 

^ Of course, of course, but I have heard 
of him ' (coughing again) ; ^ but let me get 
a seat on the wall here, and I'se tell you 
all about it. I'm weak on my pins, though 
one of them is wood. Draw nearer, lass, 
draw nearer — ^you need not be afraid of a 
' poor crippled creature like me.' 

The latter words were pronounced with 
a sudden change of tone-involuntary on 
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his part — that startled her. She obeyed 
him, however, after glancing towards the 
mill to see if any of the folks were about. 
Lights were beginning to appear in several 
windows of the house and mill. 

The gaberlunzie had seated himself on 
the low wall by the road-side, and leaning 
across his crutch, he bent towards the girl, 
fixing his eyes intently on her face. 

^You wouldna think now that I'm a 
sentimental auld villain,' he said, with a 
peculiar tone in which there, were notes of 
sadness and chagrin ; ^ but that's a fact, 
and that's why I undertook to do your 
friend's bidding — we'll call him the laird, 
just for distinction's sake. You must 
understand, too, that I have a capital 
memory, and that's how I mind every- 
thing he said so clearly. He bade me 
seek Mill o' Comrie's daughter Annie, and 
repeat to her his last words.' 

^His last words?' (shrinking under 
the shock of alarm and regret) . 

^ Ay ; but he said you would not heed 
for his end, as he had caused you much 
sorrow, and some shame maybe; and he 
was content to pay with his best blood for 
the ill he had done. He would have liked 
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to hear that you pitied him a wee thing — 
and it would have brightened his last 
minutes if he could have been assured that 
you would look back on all he had done 
with a kindly e'e, minding that it was 
love of you and not of your siller that 
gar'd him seek you and forsake you.' 

There was a difference of dialect as 
well as of manner now ; but she was too 
deeply agitated to give it immediate at- 
tention. 

' Why did he not send for me sooner ? ' 
she exclaimed. ' Oh, I would have gone to 
him anywhere, and told him with my own 
lips how sincerely I forgave and respected 
him, let others think what they like of his 
conduct.' 

^ Would you have done that ? ' (with a 
degree of earnestness for which there was 
no apparent motive on the part of a 
messenger). 

^ Yes,' she replied with sudden reserve. 

^ But would you have done it at the 
first, when he broke off the marriage — did 
you not blame him and scorn him at that 
time, although you may have since come 
to be grateful for the release he gave you 
at a heavy cost to himself ? ' 
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^I was gratefiil to him at the first 
moment — more grateful perhaps than I am 
now, seeing the mihappiness he has caused 
by hiding himself from us all.' 

The gaberlunzie's face was bowed on 
his hands for an instant as if in reflection. 

^ That was one of the things he wished 
me to explain most particularly. His life 
was attempted by a man who had reason 
enough to hate him, but he was saved by a 
kindly loon who chanced to be near at the 
time. Now, this was the laird's position : 
he had brought himself to the point of 
giving you up, and he had determined to 
quit the place for a while without letting 
anybody know where to find him. He 
had a heap of debts on his shoulders, and 
there were a number of creditors with 
warrants ready to execute upon him, but 
who stayed their hand, in the expectation 
that all their claims would be satisfied 
after he had married you. 

' They had been put off with every 
excuse that a reckless ne'er-do-weel, such 
as the laird confessed himself to be, could 
invent ; but there were several who were 
resolved not to wait a day after the mar- 
riage. He knew that they would lay him 
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by the heels as soon as they heard that the 
match was broken off, and he had a doubt 
that your father would not be sorry to see 
him pay that penalty for rueing the bar- 
gain he had made with him. For these 
reasons he desired to keep in hiding until 
he had managed to make some arrange- 
ment with his enemies, as he called the 
folk who had trusted him. 

^ There was another reason why he 
wished to keep out of the way — to be for- 
gotten, if that could have been. It was a 
silly reason maybe, but it had the strongest 
influence on him of any. He felt unable 
to meet you, or to bear the complaints and 
taunts of his friends, to whom he could not 
explain the motives which had actuated 
him in renouncing a match that would 
have been so much to his advantage. 
They would have laughed at him, and he 
could not stand that, for he felt — absurd as 
his conduct might seem in the eyes of 
others — outrageous and shameful to you, 
as many would think it — ^he felt that he 
was the greatest sufferer, and deserved pity 
rather than blame or contempt. Whether 
he was right or wrong he could not over- 
come the desire to hide himself from every- 
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body — ^not to mention his creditors with 
their warrants ready for execution. 

^But when he found himself wounded 
and helpless, unable to move hand or foot 
without assistance, all he could do was to 
bribe and threaten those who had dis- 
covered him, to hold their tongues. They 
were ready to do what he desired, partly 
for pity and partly in the prospect of re- 
muneration, which he promised largely. 
One of them — Galbraith by name — ^held 
his tongue more for the sake of the man 
who had hurt the laird than for anything 
else ; for at first the laird was inclined to 
take vengeance on the scoundrel as soon 
as he was able to get about. In the mean 
while, he thought it best to leave him to 
his own satisfaction in the thought that 
his rival had been quietly slipped out of 
the world. 

^ The laird was most anxious that Angus 
— ay, that was the loon's name — should 
learn nothing of his plight; because he 
had it in his power to send him across the 
seas, and the laird had no doubt he would 
use the power if he heard of his escape 
from the death intended for him. The 
woman who nursed him — a rough jade but 
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a kindly, in her way — was won to the side 
of her patient completely. He told her 
how Angus had sought his life, and how 
he would do anything, as he had reason — 
that was aye admitted — to get him out of 
his way. The woman took a fancy to the 
poor maimed creature that she had to 
watch and nurse like a bairn; and the 
laird was certain that, whoever betrayed 
him, she would not do it. 

^ As for her brother, he dared not do 
anything that she bid him not do; and 
the doctor never knew who was his patient, 
but just thought him a poor wretch of a 
whisky Carlie who had got a bad handling 
amongst the gangers. In that state of 
matters, he felt that he was safe from any 
visitors he did not want to see, and he lay 
for days looking out for his last hour — 
and he almost wished for it when he thought 
about you. 

^ To his own surprise, however, he got 
over the worst. He was kept fine and 
quiet and carefully nursed. Nobody ever 
entered his room but the woman who had 
taken charge of him and the doctor. He 
heard little of what was going on outside, 
but he was assured that nobody had ever 
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heard a hint as to what had become of him. 
As he got better, all his days and nights 
were spent in thoughts about you ; and his 
nurse whiles got her brother to call at Com- 
rie and bring home news as to how you 
were looking, and how you were doing. 
The tidings were always the same — ^you 
were looking well and contented, and the 
poor creature that was dying for love of 
you was comforted. 

^ '^ Any news about when she's to marry 
Angus Lamb ? " he asked many times. 

^ ^^No, and never will be," says the 
nurse always, and with a gi'in as though 
she pitied your bad taste in not caring for 
the man who cared so much for you. 

^ That comforted him, too ; for, although 
he never denied to himself — judging by 
himself — that he had given Angus cause 
to hate him, and to pursue him with malice 
to the last extremity, as he would have 
done most likely if their places had been 
changed, it was a satisfaction to him to 
think that you were still free. 

'Through the dark night, when the 
moon shaped goblins in his chamber, or 
through the bright day, when he lay weary 
and aching on the bed, he was aye dream- 
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ing about you, and his pain grew less with 
the fancy that you might have pitied him 
if you had seen him lying there so weak 
and helpless and all his heart and soul and 
thought centred in you. But the more he 
thought on you, the worse he thought of 
Angus — ^the more he hated him, and some- 
times wished that he might have the power 
to do him harm. He speculated how he 
might work out a charge of attempted mur- 
der against him ; and then your face rose 
up between him and the evil thought, and 
syne, he grat and put the ill thing away 
from him. It was in his heart to slay the 
man ; but he knew that ill to him would be 
ill to you, and so he tried, though he did 
not manage it altogether, to keep down the 
fierce cry for vengeance that rose, more be- 
cause you liked the lad than because of the 
hurts he had given him. 

'But, vow me, woman, I know what 
pain is, and although it's a fine chastener 
when you look back on it, hale and cozy 
in body and circumstances, it makes more 
deevils than angels when one's writhing 
under its pangs. So the laird loved you 
and hated Angus. 

' As he got better and better, with the 
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knowledge that he was to be a cripple all 
his days, just like me, the venom of that 
knowledge was softened by the hope of 
seeing you. The hope brought on a crav- 
ing that nothing else could satisfy; he 
wanted to see you and hear your voice 
again, and he would have sent for you 
there and then, but that he feared you 
would refuse to come, or that you would 
come with anger and upbraiding for the 
way he had treated you. He could not get 
the better of that fear, and yet the craving 
tortured him worse than any of the pains 
he had suffered from his wounds. 

^ One day, he heard your voice — in the 
house — near him, and he almost leapt 
from the bed weak and helpless as he was. 
Then he began to think he was getting 
crazy ; but he heard your voice again and 
he crawled on to the floor. He crawled to 
the door and listened, and he heard you 
going away. He wanted to cry out to you 
to come back, but he fainted. When he 
wakened he was in his bed, and his nurse 
watching him. She would not let him 
rise, though he begged and prayed her to 
do it. But when she left him he managed 
to put on some old clothes, and he waited 
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for you to come back. You did come and 
Angus too — you were left alone in the 
house and the laird crept out and saw you 
through the window. You saw him and 
he crawled away and hid himself in the 
byre, for he was confused, and feared to 
meet you as he might have feared to meet 
a mortal enemy that he loved, yet dared not 
face. 

^I think that's all I have to tell, and 
m not stay at Comrie to-night,' he con- 
cluded abruptly and rising from his seat. 

^ You shall not stir,' cried Annie, grip- 
ping his arm. ^ I know you, Balquherrie, 
and you shall not stir.^ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



UNMASKED. 



At first he had managed to play the 
part he had assumed with some success; 
but as soon as his explanation commenced, 
his passion gained strength with the recol- 
lections he conjured up, and speedily caused 
him to forget the fictitious character of a 
messenger in the utterance of the bitter 
memories that were his own. Becoming 
suddenly aware of his blunder, he at- 
tempted to escape from her, as much for 
the purpose of testing how far her discern- 
ment had penetrated his disguise as with 
any strong desire to avoid her; and she 
proved that, although deceived for a few 
minutes, she had at length detected him. 
He was also aware that by simply raising 
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her voice she could summon assistance 
before he, in his maimed condition, could 
gain a start of a hundred yards. 

^Hush, Annie, hush,' he said agitatedly, 
for he had not yet recovered from his re- 
cent emotions, and indeed those sentiments 
which had been to some extent held in 
restraint whilst he maintained the flimsy 
fiction of telling another's story, obtained 
an overwhelming influence now that he 
stood unmasked. 

^I do not want to be known yet — be 
quiet and I will not move.' 

^ Why should you wish to move ? What 
are you frightened for ? ' 

He shrugged his shoulders and essayed 
to speak with a degree of his old rollicking 
manner. 

^Dod, lass, I have a most particular 
objection to an acquaintance with the 
debtors' lodgings up by at Kingshaven; 
and, if all be true that's said about Comrie, 
he would not be sorry to give me a pass to 
the same.' 

^ It's not all true that's said about any- 
body,' she answered somewhat proudly : 
* and, as for my father, he has never pressed 
any man whose back was already at the 
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wall ; he is not likely to begin with you.' 
^ But he is only one of a score — ' 
* What though he were only one of a 
thousand ? Are you such a coward as to 
hide yourself in a hole for that, and leave 
a man, who has already suffered far too 
much on your account, to endure whatever 
harm your silence may cause him.' 

The laird's crutch swayed under him, 
and his hand trembled as he lifted it to his 
brow. 

^ You mean Angus, of course,' he said 
hoarsely. 

^ Yes — you know how he is placed ? ' 
There was a pause, he leaning heavily 
on his supports ; she gazing at him through 
the deepening gloaming with indignant 
surprise. 

^Ay,' he muttered moodily, ^I know 
where he is, and why he is there— but I 
have only learned it within the last day or 
two; for Jean Brodie is a canny carline, 
as I told you, and she would not allow me 
to be disturbed by disagreeable news.' 

^You know — and yet you have done 

nothing to help him ? ' she exclaimed, 

stepping back a pace in dismay and anger. 

The movement appeared to cause him 
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exquisite pain, and he writhed on his 
crutch. He rested against the wall and 
feebly beckoned her to approach. 

^ Don't shrink from me — come nearer 
and listen' (gruffly, to cover his weak- 
ness) ; ^ I am no saint, and when I get a 
smite on one cheek I can't turn tlie other 
quietly — I'm much more likely to hit back 
as hard as bone and muscle can do it. 
Come nearer.' 

^ Well ? ' (reluctantly obeying him, al- 
though not without some curiosity to hear 
what he might have to say, and not without 
pity for his condition). 

^ Look at me ; you remember what I 
was — a stout fellow, or I would never have 
scrambled through the course I ran, and 
kept my feet. You see what I am — a 
helpless lump of deformity, doomed to 
crawl through the world with all the pas- 
sion for its sports and pleasures burning in 
me whilst I am barred from them for ever 
by a crutch! — doomed to look on at the 
mirth and freedom of others whilst I am 
prisoner for life, chained to this bit of wood 
that I might break across my knee, and 
that yet holds me in the crudest bonds — 
my own necessity.' 

VOL m. 16 
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* There is much useful work you may 
vrt accomplish, and maybe your misfor- 
tune was just sent that you might be fitted 
for it,* she said sympathetically, but unable 
to offer anything save that commonplace 
condolence, 

* Tchoc^ ! don't preach,' he ejaculated 
petulantly, and giving his shoulders an im- 
patient twist. ' I only want you to think 
of the stangs that will prick me, and how 
I will hirple about and swear at my impo- 
tence whenever I hear the huntsman's horn, 
the dogs' bay, the horses' nicher, and the 
rumble of the earth when the halloo is 
raised and a fair start made, and am obliged 
to stand by, useless as an auld wife, 
watching the red jackets flashing over the 
hills and through bosky dells, feeling my 
blood louping with every spang of the 
horses, and my heart beating with every 
shout that guides or stimulates the chase.' 

The excitement, which the mere fancy 
stirred within him, made him forget the im- 
mediate cause of his complaint, and he 
rose jom his resting position, until a 
twinge of his disabled limb, which was not 
yet healed, reminded him of his helpless 
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state, and he sank back with a bitter groan. 

^ There are other pleasures open to you 
than that of pursuing a poor dumb animal 
to the death ; there are — ' 

* Oh, ay,' he interrupted in a tone of 
fierce chagrin; ^I know all that. I may 
sit at home and hearken to every carline's 
clavers, or to the endless complaints of ten- 
ants I cannot help ; or I may take tea with 
the minister, and I may shuffle about the 
parish with my pouches full of bawbee 
packets of snuff to comfort the noses of the 
sick and poor. I might even learn to whine 
out a verse or two of Job, in the lugs of folk 
who are wishing me at the deevil, and call 
it consolation to the afflicted. Dod, ay, 
there are a heap of ways in which I may 
employ my time — but do you think that 
will give me any ease when, at fair and 
market, at rout and wedding, I must take 
my place amongst the doitered, useless, 
and maimed bodies like myself? Think of 
that — think of what I was and what I am ; 
then look me in the face and tell me whose 
hand made me what I am.' 

His vehemence made her shudder and 
look downward. 
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^ Wliy do you think so wretchedly of 
your future ? — why do you speak so harshly 
of your misfortune?' she said, faltering. 

^ Because I wish you to understand me 
— you're the only creature that I care to 
take the trouble to make myself under- 
stood by — and because I am not a fool, al- 
though many people have taken me for one. 
I know something of myself; and there is 
no philosophy that will ever enable me to 
look at this spoiled leg with a friendly eye. 
You won't say who has brought me to this 
pass, but I will tell you — it was Angus 
Lamb.' 

There was a venomous rage in the tone . 
with which he pronounced the name. 

^ He did not mean it, Balquherrie,' she 
cried eagerly ; ^ it was accident, and he 
would give his life to undo it.' 

^ Of course he will say that now, when 
the harm is past mending ; but hearken to 
my side of it. I know your heart is with 
him ; at least try to understand me — try to 
feel why I am silent and hide myself, leav- 
ing him to what chance may be in store for 
him. I confess it would be no grief to me 
to hear of any ill-luck that befell him — but 
let me tell you why.' 
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^ I knew that you had been wild, Bal- 
quheirie; but I never thought that you 
could carry such malice in your breast.' 

^ I dare say it is malice, but I have had 
reason for it, as you shall judge. When 
the news first reached me that the Drums- 
lieve folk were hard driven for the money 
I owed them, I was willing to do anything 
that might save them. When the — ^what 
shall we call it? — the arrangement, say, 
was proposed by which I was to marry you 
and relieve Angus at the same time, it 
seemed to me the best and simplest way in 
the world to dispose of the whole difficulty. 
I told him so, and instead of arguing the 
affair quietly with me, he flew into a 
mighty fury and threatened. Now, I be- 
lieve that a bairn might lead me, but 
twenty men will not drive me. He wanted 
to drive me, and I kicked the traces.' 

^ You should have pitied him — he was 
suffering most.' 

^ You think only of him — ^not a thought 
for me. Ah, well, you know him better 
perhaps ; but looking back on my share in 
the misery that we are all smarting under, 
I can't see that more blame is due to me 
than to him. The first time he threatened 
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me, I thought he was a fool to his own 
interests, and wished to save him in spite 
of himself. Was that like malice? The 
second time he threatened, my desire to 
win you had become an influence greater 
than my strength could control. The desire 
taught me to understand something of his 
feelings; but it also wakened every self- 
ish humour that was in me, and made me 
snatch at any excuse for disregarding his 
position and the gratitude I owed his 
father. 

* His conduct afforded me excuse enough, 
and we parted, sworn enemies. I expected 
him to execute his threat — ^I would have 
done it in his place, no doubt — and I will 
not deny that I might have been tempted 
to adopt strong measures to frustrate his 
design. But he went off suddenly to Ire- 
land, leaving me to doubt and wonder what 
course he was to follow. It seemed as if 
he were only holding his hand to strike the 
more forcibly when I least expected the 
blow. I did not fear him ; I hated him too 
much for that, and hated myself for the 
wretched weakness which had given him 
the power to interfere with me. But I was 
ready to meet the worst ; and you became 
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more necessary to me by the very meana 
he took to keep you from me. 

^I soon discovered how entirely your 
life was bound in his ; I pitied you, Annie, 
because I loved — ay, that's the word, weak 
as it may sound — because I loved you, and 
I almost pitied him for your sake. You 
know that I struggled with myself to obey 
you when you asked me to go away from 
the place ; but you cannot know how hard 
the struggle was. After you had agreed to 
take me, I offered you freedom and you 
refused it — did you not ? ' 

* I did, I did ' (trembling and covering 
her face, for these memories wrung her 
heart). 

^ Ay,' he went on bitterly ; ' but even 
your refusal of freedom was for his sake 
— everything was for his sake, nothing 
for mine. I did not fear him ; but I 
feared you, Annie ; I was haunted day and 
night by the fancy that I was about to 
do you a wrong for which there would be 
no remedy. Drunken, roystering brute as 
I was, I had learned from you — something 
that was a mystery to myself. You made 
me' think often of my mother, you made 
me feel as if her nature stirred within me, 
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and I looked at things not with the resolute 
common sense of a man but with the ten- 
derness of a woman — toots, this is infernal 
nonsense.' 

His hand was passed nervously over his 
eyes, and Annie regarded him with a 
species of wondering respect. She could 
have clasped his hand at that moment with 
more affectionate warmth than she had yet 
experienced for him. 

^ However,' he proceeded hastily, ' Pit- 
nafour told me how Hugh Outram had been 
tried as I was being tried at that minute, 
and it helped me. I conquered myself. 
I had just intrusted my letter for you to 
Benjie, when I met Angus. He had come 
to tell me that his threat would be executed 
in the morning when all the folk were 
gathered at the wedding, and I wanted to 
tell him how I had foiled him, when he 
struck me down. My first thought on 
coming to my senses was to keep out of his 
way at any cost until I was able to meet 
him on something like equal terms ; for I 
had no doubt that he would save himself 
from any charge I might make against him 
by using the power he had to east me into 
jail — the shame of the thing had more effect 
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upon me now that you were not in the 
balance than it had before — ' 

* He would never have done it,' cried 
Annie ; ^ he has been too much tortured and 
horrified by the idea that, in his blind rage, 
he had done you a mortal injury ever to 
have had such an intention as you attribute 
to him.' 

^ That may be, but I did not know it, 
and I cannot believe it without stronger 
proof than your faith in his good inten- 
tions. I was satisfied that my letter to 
you would explain my absence to the few 
friends who were interested in me. For 
the rest, the more carefully my whereabouts 
was concealed the more ease I was likely 
to obtain, and consequently I had the bet- 
ter chance of getting on my feet again. 
Of what was going on outside I heard no- 
thing, and did not care to hear anything 
except what concerned you. Now you 
have heard all, as well as I can tell you, 
are you still indignant with me ? Do you 
still wonder if I am not sorry to see him 
in hot water ? Can you still blame me if 
I hesitate to give him freedom and you?' 

She could not reply immediately; it 
was not easy to give him a direct answer, 
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for whilst she wished to view the circum- 
stances in the most favourable light for 
Angus, she could not help feeling that the 
laird, if he had not actually the best side 
of the case, was at any rate entitled to 
equal sympathy, considering the sacrifices 
he had made, although too late to prevent 
the catastrophe which had involved theni 
all, and considering the motives which had 
directed his conduct. 

^ I cannot blame you,' she said at length 
with a frank impulse, extending her hand. 

He seized the hand with eager grati- 
tude. 

^ Thank you, Annie, it does me more 
good to hear you say that, than all the 
doctor's physics and salves have done. I 
meant him no harm; and when I was 
lying up yonder, not able to lift a hand in 
my own defence, I dreaded the shame that 
he was able to cast upon me — ^not for my 
own but for my mother's sake, and maybe 
for the sake of others whose name I bear. 
You see, the thing worried me in my sick 
state, and I dreaded most of all to see you 
when my disgrace had been spoken. But 
you'll not think so ill of me now ? ' (peer- 
ing into her eyes earnestly). 
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* You may be sure of that — but mind, I 
cannot blame Angus either. I just think 
you have misjudged each other, and now 
I want to set you right — so tell me, what 
was the shame he threatened you with ? ^ 

^ Has he not told you ? ' 

* No — ^he never even hinted at it.' 
*Did he not mention certain bills — 

forgeries, in fact ? ' (dubiously). 

^Nol' 

' That's queer,' muttered the laird, 
thoughtfully, ^and it puzzled me a good 
deal that in all the havers I have listened 
to about our affairs I have never heard 
this matter referred to. He can't have 
held his tongue about it — ^he's not the man 
to throw away such a weapon as he had in 
his hand.' 

* He is not the man to take an unfair 
advantage of you or anybody,' she said 
with glowing confidence. 

' I'm not so sure of that ; but it is queer 
there is no talk about it. I have heard 
nothing, although I have been about for 
two days — I should tell you that since the 
night I saw you at Brodie's I have been in 
fidgets to get out of the house. Jean was 
disposed to play the jailor, but at last she 
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got me this crutch and staff and these old 
duds, so that I might not be easily recog- 
nized. My first surprise was at hearing 
that the folk were exploring the Darroch 
in search of my body, and that Angus, on 
his own confession, was likely to be tried 
for making away with me.' 

^ Did not that cause you to suspect how 
he has suffered by your silence ? ' 

^ I thought too much of my own suffer- 
ing to give any heed to his,' he said, some- 
what irritably, — for the dogged way in 
wliich she took the prisoner's side of the 
argument, struck a spark from his spleen 
again. It was only a spark, however, and 
he proceeded quietly — ^ It only made me 
think of speaking to you without discover- 
ing myself, if possible. I watched you 
going up to Benjie's to-day, and bided my 
time to find you alone.' 

^ It was a kindly thought that brought 
you to me — complete the good work and 
set Angus free.' 

^ Do you ask me,' he said with clenched 
teeth, ^ after what I have told you ? ' 

^ Ay, I ask you, for my sake — I ask 
you to do it to save his mother's peace of 
mind and mine. You have been kind and 
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generous to me before — ^be so again.' 

She held his hand, she pleaded with 
him, and the tenderness with which love 
inspired her voice, thrilled him, pained him, 
and subdued him. He bowed his head 
submissively. 

' I'll do what you want, Annie, even if 
it be to open the prison door for myself.' 

^ That cannot be — it shall not be — for 
I will place these papers you are afraid of 
in your own hands before you say a word 
on his behalf. Come, I will go back with 
you to his mother ; she will be able to tell 
us about them.' 

They walked back to the cottage, slow- 
ly, owing to the laird's disability ; but 
Annie was a stout lass, and she fearlessly 
placed her arm under his and helped him 
along. That one kindly act repaid him for 
much of his pain. 

They entered the kitchen, where Benjie 
was seated disconsolately on his cobbler's 
stool, forbidden to hammer or make any 
noise, and restricted to simple stitching, 
which was hard work for him without the 
ventilating grunt he usually indulged in 
at the tightening of every loop. 

Tibbie brought Mrs Lamb from the in- 
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valid's chamber. She looked at Balquherrie 
long and silently, observing every item of 
his singular appearance. 

^ You are changed, sir,' she said sadly ; 
^you are waefuUy changed, but I never 
was happier to see mortal man than I am 
to see you this night.' 

He put the inquiry he was anxious to 
make relative to the forged bills as briefly 
as he could. 

^ Angus was sore tempted to use them 
against you, sir, when he thought you were 
to marry Annie ; but syne, a better spirit 
came ower him ; he said that her guidman 
should never stand in dread of a jail for 
him, and he burnt the papers.' 

^ Burnt them ? ' cried Annie, joyfully 
and the laird, astounded. 

^ When ? ' added the latter. 

^ On the night he came back from Ire- 
land — the night before the day fixed for 
the wedding.' 

The laird was dumbfoundered. Annie 
regarded him triumphantly. Here was the 
proof of her confidence, and here was the 
revelation of a generosity that was at any 
rate equal to Balquherrie' s, under much 
more trying circumstances. 
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^ I'll help him/ said the laird decisively, 
and with that assurance he bade his friends 
good night. He made his way to Balqu- 
herrie House, where he almost frightened 
the douce couple who had been left in 
charge out of their wits, and experienced 
considerable difficulty in obtaining ad- 
mission to his own home. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



QUITS. 



Balquherrie was now in as great haste 
to insure the release of Angus as he had 
been formerly slow to move in the matter. 
He summoned Sir Andrew Grant to his 
assistance and explained everything to him. 

Pitnafour had been greatly drawn to- 
wards the scapegrace of Balquherrie by 
recent events, as has been already shown. 
He was still more inclined to befriend him 
now that he had in a manner arisen from 
the dead. 

There was nmch amazement and great 
rejoicing amongst those who had given 
their time and labour to the futile search 
of the Darroch, when it was announced 
that the laird had suddenly re-appeared at 
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Balquherrie. A crowd gathered in front of 
the house, and although not in the mood to 
submit to any testimonies of popularity, 
the laird was obliged to show himself and 
briefly explain the cause of his absence and 
of the plight in which he returned. 

' It was purely an accident,' he said ; 
* and for various reasons he had restrained 
the friends who had care of him from say- 
ing anything about it until he should be 
able to show himself. Angus Lamb was in 
no way to blame for what had befallen him/ 

The crowd cheered him and showed as 
much enthusiasm as if he had been a pub- 
lic benefactor, instead of a cripple and 
almost bankrupt laird. 

' They never knew what a fine fellow I 
was until the crutch helped them to see it,' 
he said, with a half-savage grin to Sir 
Andrew. 

^ That's true enough,' was the grave 
answer. ^ Your misfortune has obtained 
for you a higher place in their estimation 
than you ever held before. Their pity 
makes them forget your faults ; it depends 
on yourself whether or not the pity ripens 
into respect.' 

Balquherrie shrugged his shoulder^ and 

yoL. in, 17 
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abraptly turned to the business under dis- 
cussion. The first object to be gained was 
to release Angus from the hands of the 
Fiscal ; but in order to do that, it was 
necessary to secure the laird against any 
sudden arrest on the part of his impatient 
creditors. The arrangement was not one 
to be easily effected, for the liabilities were 
heavy, and the reckless character which 
the debtor had won for himself rendered 
his promises and bonds valueless. His 
estate properly nursed for a few years 
would more than redeem all his obliga- 
tions; but the difficulty was to prevent 
him contracting new obligations as fast as 
the old ones were paid off? This had been 
so long his practice that the few who were 
disposed to help him drew back, feeling that 
they would only involve themselves with- 
out conferring permanent benefit on him. 

Sir Andrew carefully examined the 
documents, which were exposed to him 
without reserve. When he had refolded 
the last and laid it on the table, he re- 
garded his friend questioningly, and after 
a brief pause — 

^ Now, Balquhcrrie, do you think I can 
trust you ? ' 
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^ In what way ? ' 

^ To live quietly and give every man 
bis due ? ' 

^ I don't know whether you may trust 
me or no,' he answered with a grim smile, 
and holding up his crutch, ^but you can 
trust that.' 

^ Give me your hand — ^you shall have 
another chance; it's the last I am ever 
likely to give you.' 

Balquherrie's face darkened, then 
brightened— 

^*I was going to say no, Pitnafour ; but 
I take your oflter, and I hope you won't be 
disappointed. That's all.' 

Accordingly Pitnafour, with the aid of 
Mr Forsyth, effected an arrangement with 
the more clamorous of the creditors, and in 
the course of another day Balquherrie was 
able to walk abroad without fear of sheriffs 
officers and diligences. 

The first employment of his liberty was 
to proceed to the office of Mr Glegg, the 
Fiscal, at Kingshaven ; and there he made 
a statement of the incidents relating to his 
encounter with Angus Lamb on Dundar- 
roch brig, completely exonerating the pri- 
soner from any intention to do him bodily 
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harm. The statement corroborated in al- 
most every detail the declaration emitted 
by the prisoner. 

The result was, that, after consulting 
with the sheriff and reviewing all the 
evidence collected, the aspect of which had 
been entirely changed by the laird's inter- 
ference, the Fiscal declined to prosecute, 
and Angus was informed that, so far as the 
attack on Balquherrie was concerned, he 
was free. He was, however, delivered over 
to the military authorities to answer the 
charge of desertion. 

In this crisis the influence of Sir 
Andrew Grant and Lord Kingower was 
exerted on his behalf, and to such good 
purpose that his offence was pardoned, and 
he was released from liis engagement to 
serve in the ranks of his Majesty's regiment 
of 42nd Highlanders, on payment of the 
usual redemption money. 

Abbotskirk and the Glen were ringing 
with the various rumours and reports 
which were flying from lip to lip; the 
subject of them all being the curious trans- 
actions in which Mill o' Comrie's daughter 
was the central figure. 
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The Deil's share in these events en- 
dued him with an unusual degree of im- 
portance, and brought to his bedside more 
visitors than he cared to see. Even the 
stem presence of Mrs Lamb did not suffice 
to exclude the inquisitive. Amongst those 
who found their way into the invalid's 
room was a cheery maiden lady of mature 
years, who combined gossip and theological 
fragments in a wonderful way. After half 
an hour of talk, maintained entirely by 
herself — ^for it was not easy to make Jock 
speak when he wished to hold his tongue 
— she made a sign of going. 

^ There's a heap more I wanted to say 
to you, Jock, but you see I canna speak 
muckle the-day as I came out without my 
twa front teeth,' she said, smiling at her 
own frankness. 

^ Could you speak more if you had your 
teeth ? ' 

^ Of course — do you no ken that ? ' 

The Deil looked at her in helpless 
amazement; and then, drawing a breath 
of intense relief — 

^ Od, woman, what a faculty you maun 
hae ! ' he exclaimed with an exhausted 
gasp. 
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Quite pleased with the compliment the 
cheery lady departed, not much wiser as to 
the subject of her curiosity, but satisfied 
that she had risen above the common pre- 
judice which regarded the Deil as irre- 
claimably lost, and had made some effort 
to improve him by grave discourse. 

The Deil turned uneasily on his bed, 
muttering — 

* Is he no come yet ? ' 

^ Do you mean the laird ? ' queried 
Mrs Lamb softly. 

Balquherrie had been eager to serve 
the man who had lifted him out of the 
Cadger's Hole. He called daily to see 
how he progressed, and instructed Mrs 
Lamb to procure anything that might be 
needful for his comfort. 

^ No, I mean Angus — that's his foot — 
Forsyth said he would be here the-day.' 

As he spoke a man entered, pale, 
haggard, and weary, stooping as if with 
the weight of years, and moving with slow 
hesitating steps, as if doubtful of his recep- 
tion. 

^ Mother,' he said in a feeble voice ; 
and the woman, dumb with joy and grati- 
tude, clasped him in her arms. Humbled 
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herself by all that she had suflfered, she 
was conscious that he was drawn nearer to 
her by his sorrow than he had been for 
many years. 

' Tibbie, ye bizzum, come here,' cried 
the Deil, seeing the girl standing in the 
doorway. 

She approached, he whispered in her 
ear, and she slipped out of the house. The 
next moment she was scampering down the 
road towards Comrie. 

The Deil's excitement imparted sudden 
vigour to his enfeebled frame, and as soon 
as Angus turned to him, he exclaimed — 

' Od, man, I'm glad to see you, though 
you're looking little better nor myseP. 
You should have taken my counsel at the 
first — if you had just had him out on the 
green, had a friendly round or twa, and 
syne, shaken hands like honest lads, and 
him that was licked owning till't — ^you 
would have spared yourselves and me and 
other folk a heap of fash. Hows'ever, we 
needna greet ower spilt milk — ^you'll ken 
better next time.' 

^ I am your debtor, Jock,' said Angus ; 
^ I hope you will give me a chance of pay- 
ing it.' 
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^ That will I, haith, and wi' interest 
forbye — no to mention that I wouldna 
have given you the chance if it hadna 
been for the guidwife there. -Ay, man, she 
ken'd me for a worthless creature, but she 
warstled wi' Clootie for me when I was at 
the sairest pinch I ever had yet, and 
she's brought me through, tae — But wha's 
yon ?' 

Angus turned and saw Balquherrie 
standing on the threshold. He trembled 
at the sight, and turned his eyes away. 

The laird frowned, and made a hasty 
movement as if to retire. 

^ Come back, Balquherrie, come back,' 
shouted Jock excitedly; ^ hoots, man, 
never sulk like a bairn at a sour apple. 
Chow it up and hae done wi't, since ye 
maun swallow't. Syne, grip hands and be 
friends.' 

^No, d it,' muttered Balquherrie, 

moving away, ^ I can't do that.' 

Angus strode after him, and grasped 
his arm. 

^ We have both something to complain 
of, Balquherrie,' he said, ' and you have 
perhaps the most. But I meant to deal 
fairly with you. We were both blind — ^I 
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blindest ; but heaven knows how bitterly I 
have paid for the mischief which has 
befallen you. I would be glad to change 
places with you even now.' 

^ You would be sorry for it after,' said 
Balquherrie, moodily. * I know you meant 
fair play — in your way ; so did I, in mine. 
That's the length and breadth of it ; and 
now the less we see of each other the better 
it will be for our comfort.' 

^ Will you not shake hands ? ' 

^ There's no use giving you my hand, 
when I can give neither friendship nor 
goodwill with it.' 

^ Then why have you exerted yom'self 
to secure my release since you have neither 
goodwill nor friendship for me?' asked 
Angus, puzzled by his stubborn conduct. 

^ That's why,' rejoined the laird crab- 
bedly, lifting his staff and pointing to 
Annie, who, accompanied by Tibbie, was 
hurrying up the road ; ^ she wished me to 
do it, and I have done it. You destroyed the 
bills, and this is my acknowledgment. We 
are quits — ^but I can't wish you joy.' 

With that he hurried down the road to 
meet Annie. 

' He is there — waiting for you,' he said 
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to her agitatedly. ^ Don't ask me to be 
friends with him — don't ask me to do any- 
thing for him again.' 

He passed on. There was too much 
pain in his voice and words for her to think 
of staying him. 

She proceeded to the cottage, but at 
a slower pace than before. In the midst 
of her joy at the safety of Angus there was 
a sharp sting of regret. The poor cripple 
who was hurrying away, unable to bear 
the sight of happiness in which he could 
not share, had more of her sympathy at 
that moment than he imagined. 

The meeting was very quiet ; there was 
no embrace, only a warm clasp of hands 
and an earnest gaze into each other's eyes. 
It was a glad meeting, and yet a sad one ; 
for the shadow of the miserable events 
which had preceded it, hung over them. 
The Deil was the only one who was tho- 
roughly content with the position of affairs. 

^ Od, I'm ready for the lang route now, 
as soon's the order comes,' he cried ; ' gie 
her a smack, man, and no stand glowering 
at her like a sumph. Daylight keeks 
through a wee hole, you ken, and I see it. 
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You'll be married soon and hae a lot o' 
bairns.' 

But Annie and Angus knew that they 
were not much nearer to each other than 
they had been on the night of the roup at 
Drumslieve. So she told him that this was 
to be their last meeting until he had seen 
her father, and learned his will on the 
matter. Then she asked what he proposed 
to do. 

The man was too sick yet to be able 
to think hopefully of the future; nerve 
and muscle were worn threadbare by the 
agonies he had undergone, and when he 
had been delivered from his double peril 
he had accepted the unexpected mercy 
with a species of dull acquiescence. He 
had no strength to thank those who had 
done him such good service, his senses 
were so benumbed. But it was not in- 
difference or ingratitude which made him 
so silent ; it was utter exhaustion. 

He had been roused a little by the 
meeting with his mother, the sudden ap- 
pearance of Balquherrie, and still more by 
Annie's presence. Now, when she looked 
up to him with the tender anxiety of her 
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heart glistening in her eyes, his pulse 
began to throb again, and he, too, saw the 
thin ray of daylight which Jock pro- 
claimed. 

He took her hand, and moved with her 
to the door that he might have the better 
view of her face. 

' Forsyih has told me that Balnamains 
is still open for me. His kindness gave 
him a right to control me, even if it had 
not been my interests that he was study- 
ing. My own desire would be to escape 
from this place, where the memory of the 
past must haunt me, where I must always 
stoop with shame before the gaze of neigh- 
bours who know how weak I have been. 
But for my mother's sake, and in gratitude 
to him, I have submitted to his wish, and 
am to enter on the lease of the farm imme- 
diately.' 

^ I am glad of that,' she said very softly 
and with a smile that was radiant with 
happy tears. 

' It is the shortest and clearest way to 
repay him something of the debt I owe 
him, and to support my mother ' (his voice 
low and husky) ; ^ but it does not give me 
hope or courage — the courage will come 
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perhaps when hard work has braced my 
sinews again. The hope never can come 
unless — ' 

^ Unless what ? ' she queried, as he 
paused. 

^ Unless you can tell me that, in spite of 
what has happened, the time may come 
when you will be ready to keep the promise 
you gave me on the night of the roup.' 

^ The time will come if we live long 
enough,' she answered, laughing and cry- 
ing at the same time. 

' I will work for that,' he said, and the 
sun burst through the clouds which hung 
so heavy on the man's soul. 

The Deil could see them through the 
open door, and to everybody's surprise he 
began to whistle softly the blithe air, ^ Fie, 
let us a' to the Bridal.' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE LOVE-DARG. 



He had everything to gain now; he 
had to redeem the good name which had 
been blackened by a combination of dire 
events, and he had to prove himself worthy 
of Annie in the prejudiced eyes of her 
father — for, so far as he was aware, Comrie 
had not altered his views regarding him. 
He set about the task with a dogged energy 
which nothing but death could baulk. 

In the course of a fortnight from the 
date of his return to Abbotskirk he took pos- 
session of the upland farm of Balnamains. 
During the interval the statement of the 
laird to the Fiscal obtained currency, 
chiefly by the medium of Forsyih, whose 
word was in itself a guarantee for Angus's 
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innocence of any evil intention in the un- 
lucky meeting on the brig. Then the folk 
remembered that Balquherrie's failure to 
pay the debt due to Drumslieve had been 
the immediate cause and beginning of 
Angus's misfortunes. Many of them changed 
at once from reprobation of his conduct to 
commiseration for the trials through which 
he had passed. 

In proof of this altered sentiment, on 
the morning after he had entered his farm 
there were fifty ploughs on the ground, 
fifty pair of horses, and as many willing 
ploughmen to give a day's free service to 
the new tenant. The tails, manes, and 
forelocks of the horses were gay with knots 
and streamers of the brightest-hued ribbons. 
The farmers, who had sent their men, 
ploughs, and horses to give this practical 
proof of welcome and congratulation, ga- 
thered at the house with their followers, 
and the scene was more like a fair than the 
simple beginning of a new ^ tack ' at Balna- 
mains. 

This friendly help is called the Love- 
darg — a generous custom still observed in 
various districts. 

The good-natured Forsyth had antici- 
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pated this display — although he had not 
mentioned it to Angus — and had made ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of the 
useful visitors. But the gathering was 
even larger than his most sanguine expect- 
ations had calculated, and he was in high 
glee. He was the first to arrive, and, as 
he stood with the new tenant on the door- 
step, observing the neighbours advance in 
all directions, he gave his companion a 
hearty slap on the shoulder. 

^ You have not settled amongst foes, at 
any rate, my man,' he cried cheerily. 

* It's your doing,' said Angus, gratified 
and bewildered so much by this demonstra- 
tion in his favour that he scarcely knew 
what to say or do. ^ I'll try to make you 
proud of this day's work.' 

And that was all he could utter. 

He was saluted on every side by kindly 
greetings and good wishes for his long life 
and prosperity. As if to add to the bene- 
ficence of the day, the sun broke early 
through the morning mists. The work to 
be done was speedily allotted to the band, 
and at it they went, whistling and singing 
merrily, as if to prove that they really felt 
this to be a labour of love. There were 
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no lagging spirits, no grudging exertion ; 
there was only a generous emulation as to 
who should accomplish most of the work 
before them, and who should make the 
straightest furrows. They toiled with the 
vigour of kindness as long as they could 
see, and when the fading light brought the 
darg to a close, Angus found half of his 
preliminary labour done. 

There was a substantial supper spread 
in the barn, and the friendly workers 
feasted after their task, and drank many 
drams to the success of Balnamains — as 
Angus was now to be called — whom they had 
thus heartily started on the road to fortune. 

The first harvest of the new tenant of 
Balnamains had been gathered. It had 
been an unusually good one. 

Angus had worked hard, guided by 
his mother's experience and aided by her 
thrift. He had become known as a steady, 
careful man, yet enterprising in the adop- 
tion of the latest improvements in agricul- 
ture. No one doubted that he would suc- 
ceed ; he was a ' long-headed fellow,' folk 
said, and industrious — two qualities which 
make the sum total. Success. 

TOL. m. 18 
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Without a word of warning he appeared 
one afternoon at Mill o' Comrie. 

Saunders, going out of the house at the 
moment, opened the door, and saw him 
waiting for admission. The men looked 
at each other steadily, and at last Comrie, 
plucking a hair from his grey whiskers, 
and chewing the end of it, spoke — 

^ Fm glad to see you, Angus. Come in.' 

And he entered under the condition he 
had himself made on that night, which 
now seemed so far behind him that the 
remembrance of it made him feel old. 
He crossed the threshold and halted. 

^You know what I have come here 
for ? ' he said ; ^ you told me to come to 
you when I could satisfy you that I was in 
a fair way of doing, and you would speak 
to me. I can satisfy you now.' 

* Glad to hear it, glad to hear it — you 
ken I was aye anxious for you to get on, 
and — and I didna think there was sae 
muckle in you as there is, and — and the 
fact of the matter is, that I wanted to see 
my daughter in safe hands. You cannot 
blame me for that ? ' 

' No ; but are you satisfied that she 
will be safe with me yet ? ' 
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^Aweel, I couldna just say, but you 
have improved wonderfu' — ^you were a 
thrawn beggar at ae time, you ken. I 
dare say ye're a' right now; and seeing 
that Annie has made up her mind to have 
you or nobody, I'm sure it's no wish of 
mine to cross her. But let there be no 
mistake between us: if you were in the 
same plight to-day that you were in twelve 
months ago, I would still feel it my duty 
to say no, whatever might be her wish.' 

^I believe you acted as you thought 
wisest and best for her sake.' 

* You may be sure of it ; and when you 
come to have grown-up bairns yoursel' 
you'll ken that I was doing right when I 
seemed hardest upon you. But there's 
another matter it is necessary you should 
understand : I have had sair losses ' (with 
a lugubrious expression) Hhis last year, 
and a' body's liable to losses, and she'll 
have nae tocher that you can count on.' 

^I want none — I never counted on 
any.' 

^ Then you can settle the rest among 
yourselves — I'm agreeable.' 

To the last Comrie remained insensible 
to his share in the calamitous circumstances 
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which had so nearly proved fatal to Angus 
and Balquheme. 

The date of the marriage was arranged 
before Angds quitted the house. 

The day came, and the sun shone ; the 
shadows were all behind them ; the course 
before them was unclouded. There was 
a grand procession to escort the bride and 
bridegroom from the home of the former 
to Balnamains. Guns and pistols were 
fired off at every stage along the route in 
honour of the event, as was customary in 
the district. Many throats were made 
hoarse by shouting, and the urchins of the 
village ran before, screaming for ^ ba' siller, 
ba' siller,' and coppers were showered 
amongst them — having been provided for 
the occasion by Susan. 

The bridal was a happy one; every- 
body agreed that the couple were excel- 
lently matched, and by all, save those 
immediately concerned ; the dismal gather- 
ing on the day fixed for Annie's marriage 
with Balquherrie was forgotten. 

Balquherrie had remained quietly at 
home, looking after his affairs with a pre- 
cision and shrewdness which astounded 
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those who had dealt with him in business 
formerly. But when it became known that 
the day for Annie's union with Angus was 
fixed, he grew restless. He glanced often 
at the last piece of his grandfather's crys- 
tal ; it was a weakness, he admitted, but 
the coincidence of ill-luck which had fol- 
lowed the breaking of the other pieces 
made him almost afraid of this one. He 
locked it up with his own hands, resolved 
to keep it safe under lock and key thence- 
forth, so that the last brittle link of fortune 
to his house might be preserved from acci- 
dent. 

Then he announced his intention of 
leaving home for a few months. Pitnafour 
was rendered uncomfortable by this reso- 
lution, but he said nothing, and Balqu- 
herrie departed two days previous to the 
marriage, but he left in Mr Forsyth's hands 
the sum total and interest of his debt to 
Angus Lamb. He sent no kindly wish to 
bride or bridegroom. 

He was absent eighteen months, but 
throughout that period he corresponded 
regularly with Sir Andrew Grant and his 
factor, satisfying both that he. was living 
within the moderate allowance which had 
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been fixed for his maintenance until his 
debts were cleared off. On his return he 
displayed symptoms of a character which 
astounded every one who knew anything 
of his early career — namely, symptoms of 
parsimony. He had been the most reck- 
less of spendthrifts ; the terrible check 
which his wild course had received, his 
physical disablement, and his anxiety to 
secure Pitnafour against loss, transformed 
him into a miser. There was nothing 
crabbed in his manner once he entered into 
conversation ; frequently there was a flash 
of his old rollicking humour ; but as a rule, 
he shrunk from society, and he never 
seemed to lose consciousness of his de- 
formity. 

It was a long time before he would hold 
any direct communication with the family 
of Balnamains. He bowed when he crossed 
their path ; when brought close to them at 
any gathering he hoped they were well 
and passed on. He showed no spite to- 
wards them, but he avoided them. There 
came a day when this mood changed. 

He was riding towards the village on 
his sheltie — he always rode when he had 
occasion to leave the house, and seldom 
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quitted the saddle until he returned. At a 
narrow part of the road — defended by a 
thick hedge on the one side and a ditch on 
the other — ^he met Angus and Annie driv- 
ing home from the market. The laird 
hesitated, then reined up, and Angus, see- 
ing that he purposed speaking to them and 
willing to give him every opportunity for a 
reconciliation, reined up also. 

* I did not think that any of us would 
live to see this hour,' said the laird ; ^ but 
yesterday the last burden on Balquherrie 
was paid off. It's a free estate and I'm a 
free man, thanks to you and — my crutch.' 

He held out his hand, which Angus 
grasped warmly, and Annie, reaching 
across her husband's knee, touched the 
laird's wrist. 

^ I would have been content to have 
had a smaller share in that result,' said the 
farmer of Balnamains. 

^Not yesterday, sir, but to-day you 
have paid off the last burden,' added the 
guidwife. 

The reconciliation was completed in this 
way, and a^f they parted Balquherrie said 
with mo//- geniality than he had displayed 
' for yeat« — 
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^ ni come up and see the bairns some- 
time,' — and he kept his word. ^^ 

Comrie never recovered from the effect 
of his losses in the year of panic — at least 
so he affirmed, and the subject afforded 
mm an endless theme of discourse and 
lamentation, all calculated to win from the 
listener expressions of sympathy and ad- 
miration. When he had attained that 
object he hedged with the humble air of 
one grateful for small mercies, observing 
that he was not so far behind, either, every- 
thing considered, and he dared say there 
might be a pound or two for the young folk 
when his time came. 

Susan continued a maid to the end, 
chiefly for the reason that the proper per- 
son did not ask her to be a wife. The 
perpetual sniff which characterized her 
features became more prominent as years 
advanced, and her voice became shriller. 
The real goodness of the woman was hidden 
by these outward marks, and it was appre- 
ciated by very few. Mrs Forbes married 
a widower with a grown-up family, but he 
was a man well-to-do in the world, and she 
was satisfied. Matthew continued to work, 
shoot, and fish ; but as his father gradually 
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declined and the responsibility of the mill 
and the farm devolved on him, he withdrew 
from the sport and gave himself up to the 
serious business of increasing the store that 
was placed in his hands. 

Balquherrie supplied Jean Brodie with 
good reasons for rejoicing that she had 
taken so much care of him, and that she 
had observed his wish for secresy with 
fidelity to the last. Her duller-witted but 
more likeable brother was often compelled 
to own that she had been right, and he 
had been wrong, whenever he had thought 
of betraying his trust. He increased his 
cattle-dealing transactions, and gradually 
managed to rise beyond the necessity of 
hazarding his life and substance in the 
illicit traffic of the whisky Carlies. 

It is not easy to express the fervid 
religious passion which regulated the life 
of Mrs Lamb and influenced all around her. 
Always acknowledged as one ready to 
assist the unfortunate whenever practical 
help was needed, there had been still a 
certain hardness in her humour, an inflex- 
ible reprobation of the sinner even whilst 
rendering him the kindliest service, and a 
degree of self-exaltation that rendered her 
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incapable of pitying the minor weaknesses 
of humanity. 

Her whole nature had been changed by 
the calamities in which Angus had been in- 
volved. She was still reticent about her 
own griefs ; but there was a mildness in 
her silence as in her speech now ; her own 
suflfering on Angus's account had taught 
her to pity always, and not to judge at all. 
A proof of her appreciation of the lesson, 
was given by her attendance on the Deil in 
his illness, but still more in her friendliness 
with him after his recovery. Formerly he 
had been the representative of incarnate 
evil ; now he was a man still capable of 
displaying noble qualities. She pitied, and 
she would not judge him. 

As for the Deil, he was devoted to her, 
and often went to Balnamains just to see 
her; he even went to the kirk once be- 
cause she asked him, but he would not go 
again. 

^ The folk glowered at my claes,' he 
muttered half angrily, ' as though there 
had been a plague in my patches and a 
fever in every tatter — ^na, thank ye, I'se no 
gang yonder again to fash the decent folk 
and disturb their devotion.' 
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He resumed his old life, but he was a 
good deal at Balnamains undertaking 
occasional jobs for Annie or her guidman. 
He was more frequently there when the 
children attained the age at which they 
were able to listen to wonderful stories of 
battles, sieges, and adventures. 

One day he took Angus into his con- 
fidence. 

' Folk hae often wondered what I do 
wi' my pension,' he said. ' I'm going to 
tell you.' 

^You haven't saved it, Jock, I would 
swear ' (laughing at the Deil's earnestness). 

^ Then you'd swear false, for that's just 
what I have done — every penny of it has 
been put away snug and safe in an old pig 
(crock) buried aneath the ground at my 
bigging in the wood.' 

^You miser, what have you been 
hoarding your money for ? ' (amused and 
puzzled). 

' For my — my daughter. You may 
open your een, but it's true — Tibbie 
Mitchell is my bairn.' 

' How have you managed to keep that 
quiet so long ? ' 

^ Od, there wasna muckle quietness 
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about it at the time, but you were ower 
young to mind it. I started awa' to the 
sodgering trade, and Tib's mother wedded 
a loon called Mitchell — that was how the 
quean got the name she's kenn'd by, and I 
didna think it was worth while raking up 
auld scarts to change it. Her mother and 
Mitchell gaed awa' to America wi' their ain 
bairns, but they left Tibbie to look after 
Benjio. When I came hame and had a bit 
fling, just to shake me down into the 
ordinary ways of the world — no an easy 
thing after the wandering, fechting life I 
had led — it came into my head that there 
ought to be something done for the lass. 
There wasna muckle I could do, but better 
a broken stool than nae seat ; and from 
that day I have never spent a bawbee of 
the pension. It'll be a fine nest egg for 
her, little as it is. Now, Benjie's nearly 
done, poor auld sowl, and I may drop out of 
the ranks any day. So I want you to take 
charge of the siller and guide it for her.' 

The trust was accepted, and Jock, sit- 
ting on a big stone by the door, smoked 
and was happy. 

Angus looked at him and read a prob- 
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lem that he found difficult to solve. On 
the one side, a rough uncultured man find- 
ing his way through the wildest experiences 
of life to content in poverty ; on the other, 
a man of some education, with a nervous 
sense of responsibility, hurried to the brink 
of perdition, to hatred of the world, and 
doubt of the merciful rule under which he 
existed, by the loss of possessions, without 
which the first could be happy — what qua- 
lity was it that rendered the one so much 
stronger than the other ? 

' How do I take things so easy ? ' said 
the Deil in answer to a question. ^ Just 
because I ken that taking them uneasy 
winna' mend but mar them a'thegither. 

" Hae ye gear, hae ye nane, 
Tine heart and a's gane." 

That's an auld byword, meaning that if you 
never think yoursel' beat, ye canna help 
succeeding/ 

^It has a better meaning than that, 
Jock,' said Mrs Lamb, who had come out 
whilst he spoke, and quietly laid a hand 
on her son's shoulder ; ' it means that faith 
and duty done, make men strong and 
happy.' 



I 
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* Ay, mother, Faith is the grand master 
of all sorrow,' said Angus earnestly; and 
turning to Annie he added in an undertone, 
whilst gazing tenderly in her bright eyes, 
* and I have found it — ^through love.' 



THE END. 
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ROBIN GRAY: 

A NOVEL. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 



BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. April. Z869. 

Pure in sentiment, well written, and cleverly constructed. . . . The characters 
are well drawn, Jeanie especially is very noble, and so in a less degree are her lover 
and her husband. 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, June. 

In fact, "Robin Gray" is a study as well as a novel; and, in the latter capacity, 
when you have once compounded with the difficulties which we indicated to begin 
with, nothing remains for you but about as much pleasure as could well be got out of 
a novel. Besides, having high merits of its own, "Robin Gray" contains promise of 
a land which is much wanted — ^promise of power to relieve the gray Jane-Austenism 
of modem story-telling with plot, power, and play of incident. One figure in these 
volumes, Ivan Carrach, a very fishy monster indeed, deserves high praise as a portrait 
of a thoroughly unconscious scoundrel of a type by no means common. The reader 
will not require to look out for the pathos, its homely simplicity. will sometimes be as 
much as he can well tolerate from a story-book ; but the humour is not always so 
obvious. Old Girzie, the fish-wife, enraged when her idiot son, who has been fright- 
ened, runs up against her, exclaims : " Ye daft idiwut, Aa^ ye gane clean crack 
cC thegitherV* There is a depth of fun in the idea of her feeling a sort of prqserty in 
the boy's very small stock of wit, and being violently displeased with him for parting 
with even that trifle. 

FALL MALL GAZETTE, April x. 

"Robin Gray" is decidedly not a novel of the sensational school; it is perfectly 
free from any attempt at fine writing, the style is good and natiural, the history is told 
with a simplicity and directness of purpose which at times rises to eloquence, and 
although most of it is in the dialect of the Scottish lowlands, that point has never been 
a drawback with English readers since the time of the Waverley Novels. Indeed, 
without accusing Mr. Gibbon of any kind of plagiarism, or tendency to servile imita- 
tion, we may confess that this work does in some places remind us of the writings of 
Sir Walter Scott in two of his most charming tales — "Guy Mannering," and the 
" Heart of Midlothian." . . . Few writers are able to portray, in a manner that 
shall be equally effective and just, the bitter small commencement, and the ultimately 
overpowering madness of the passion of jealousy. . . . We may observe here 
that this part of the story, turning upon a subject which lawless pens can make 
so impiure, is treated with a delicacy and simplicity \)^ch we recommend as an 
example for some of—- shall we say it?— our lady novelists. 
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Mr. Gibbon is to be congratulated upon having performed a very difficult task, 
better than was to be anticipated from the difficulties whidi necessarily stood in his 
way. He has not only reproduced in prose the original story with remarkable fidelity, 
but he has provided a very reasonable and spirited continuation of it, and has brought 
about his catastrophe without violating in any marked degree either the consistency 
of the characters or the probabilities of the situation, as pictured in the poem. . . . 
A pretty tale prettily told, with not too faiuch horror or ''sensation" in it, and some 
really fine touches of nature interspersed here and there. 

SATURDAY REVIEW, April 3. 

If the whole of this novel had been equal to the first volume, we should have had 
to record a real and very striking success. Though based on the decidedly dangerous 
experiment of amplifying a ballad so well known, so perfect in itself, and so pathetic 
as "Auld Robin Gray," it is very satisfactorily done so far; and if we object to this 
elaboration of a poem, the very simplicity of which stirs our imagination more than 
any amount of detail can satisfy, it is because we think the broad suggestiveness cf 
poetry a higher kind of art than the minute particularization which passes by die 
name of novel-writing. Also because we think that all these second presentations of 
a well-known story, these after-growths from an old-established stem, are mistakes in 
themselves, and more likely than not to be weak and unsatisfactory. We cannot, 
however, say this of the first volume of "Robin Gray," almost the whole of which has^ 
been worked with great delicacy and skilL . . - A curious patchwork of idyllic 
tenderness and wild sensationalism. 

THE EXAMINER. May 8. 

The woric abounds in tender toudies of nature and sweet appeals to the affections, 
and there are also many truthful sketches of rustic life and manners. The finest and 
most elaborate painting of individual character in the book is undoubtedly that of 
Nicol AfWhapple — a creation that will not suffer by comparison with any of the 
famous portraits of Scott. ... In an age when well-written^novels are as com- 
mon as the blades of grass upon a lawn, it is something to produce a work as dis- 
tinctive as a flower, and this Mr. Gibbon has accomplished. 

THE GLOBE. March z. 

A novel of tender and pathetic interest. 

ILLUSTRATED TIMES, March 13. 

. . . Taking it altogether, " Robin Gray " is a story of a very high order. 

NONCONFORMIST. AprU 21. 

Mr. Gibbon's chief merit, however, is that he manages to a large extent to develop 
the action of the story through the characters. They are simply quiet, unpretending 
villagers — fishermen, farmers, and such like — and yet the elements of deepest interest 
are found to develop themselves gradually in their midst, charged with currents of 
thrilling tragedy, which have all the force of sensational inventions, and yet do not 
seem in themselves to be improbable, or to go far beyond the scope of reality. . . , 
The construction of the story is excellent, the suspense in which the reader is kept at 
the most trying moment being managed with not a little skill. Mr. Gibbon has 
shown the true tact of the story-teller in aiming to make the real movement reflect 
itself in the dialogue, and reveal itself through that. . . Qccasionally Mr. Gibbon 



is singularly happy in hitting off the mingled shrewdness, pawky reserve, and quaint 
directness of the lower orders of Scotch character, and too much praise can hardly be 
given to his picture of Girzie Todd — a sketch, we should fancy, in its main features 
from life. . . We should mention, too, that the moral tone of the story, no less 
than the direct 'lesson of it, is of the highest and finest kind. Altogether "Robin 
Gray" is a bit of thorough work, and one which, notwithstanding some faults, we can 
heartily commend. 

GUARDIAN. May 19. 

A tale which is told with much force and pathos. 

THE LONDON REVIEW, March 6. 

Vigoiu- and freedom, ^hich deal boldly with incident and detail, and awaken a 
powerful interest. . . We have said nothing of the simple pathos which is con- 
stantly to be found in this very pathetic story. We leave the reader to discover it for 
himself; merely pointing, as one example, to the letter in which James Falcon, about 
to leave the country, explains his old affection to his old love. 

SUNDAY TIMES, March 7. 

As a work of art it is entitled to rank high ; as a story it is well managed and pro- 
foimdly interesting. 

JOHN BULL. April 3. 

A large amount of quiet pathos. . . . An unassuming, characteristic, and 
entertaining novel. The plot is well planned, and the story is careftdly written. 

MORNING POST, AprU a. 
. . . The healthy tone of the book is as striking as its art. 

ECHOES, March 27. 

It is a very sincere piece of literary workmanship. Mr. Gibbon has foimd out a 
trick in which he need not fear having many imitators, for it is a rare one ; he has 
managed to write, with simple pathos aftd simple humoiur, a "sensation" story, in 
which there is nothing sensational. Of course, what we mean is, that although his 
novel has a strong plot-interest, and although it contains nearly all the elements out 
of which "sensation" stories are usually concocted, it is homely, natural, and truthful 
from first to last. 

FUN, March 13. 

We have seldom read a more engrossing tale. It is next to impossible to put it 
down when you have once begun it. Yet its incidents are, though exciting, not made 
up of the ordinary sensational materials. The characters are admirably drawn, with 
a strong national flavour about them. 

FUBUC OPINION, March 20. 

The story is a very powerful one, strictly original, and told with a freedom and 
and artistic finish which claim high praise. . . . 

THE EDINBURGH DAILY REVIEW, March 8. 

Vigorous description of Scotch life, and much powerful delineation of the common 
human heart beating un^er that congenial garb. .... 




DAILY TELEGRAPH. April ta. 

Of a decidedly superior cast is "Rolnn Gray.** . . . It is in the telling and the 
filling in that the author proves his skill durough three very original volumes. 

EDINBURGH COURANT. May xo. 

The result of our second perusal of the work was considerably to intensify that 
sense of its essential truth and force with which on a first perusal it had impressed us. 
Without making any exaggerated claim for it, we can yet say that we have not for 
some time read a novel with more of the sound stuff of homely human nature in it. 
... As we have said, there is more than amusement to be found in Girae. We 
may note that her heart-broken mother's wail over poor daft Wattie when he comes by 
his woeful end is about as powerfully affecting a passage as we have for some time 
met with in fiction. 

NORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL. May z8. 

All over the world there are to be found those whose "hearts warm to the tartan," 
and to these it will come like a glimpse of home in a dream, or a breath of heather 
sent off the Scotch hills. ... As a faithful picture of homely Scottish life, "Robin 
Gray" is equal to any book we have ever read. . . . All who have stmg and listened 
to the beautiful song of " Auld Robin Gray" — and who has not? — will heartily welcome 
the clever story Mr* Gibbon has so skilfully founded upon its incidents and narrative. 

YORKSHIRE POST, April lo. 

There is an air of quiet truthfulness in this story of Scottish life, a fidelity in the 
portrayal of the everyday existence, manners, and customs of the people of the west 
coast of Scotland which is as attractive as it is valuable. 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER AND TIMES, April 14. 

The story throughout is admirably constructed, and told with power and pathos. 
There is a freshness about it for which we may look in vain through the popular 
novels of the day. Evidently the author has taken Scott for his model ; and, whilst 
he has all that wonderful observation of the characteristics of his cotmtrymen whidi 
distinguishes "the Wi2ard of the North," he has a great deal in common with him in 
the piuity of his moral, the vigour and freshness of his style, and the fidelity and 
power of his description. 

BRIGHTON GAZETTE, April 10. 

The tide of new novels, which is continually surging in, has borne \rith it one of 
mark. ... It is only an observant lover of nature who could'present so freshly, as 
Mr. Gibbon has done, the wild scenery of the Scottish district in which the story is 
laid. As a piece of vivid description, perhaps the Brownie's Bite at Askaig stands 
most prominently; but throughout one can almost imag^e the whole of the sketches 
to have been written on the instant— the salt foam of the waves on the lips, and the 
wind whistling through the ears. . . . 
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